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3 of the Day. 


{AGE CEREMONY. 

ewhere in Illinois, having been 
p) jue oe the peace, was called upon to 
ceremony, and thus relates how 


Mae. nted to the desirable ‘ posish ”” 
% ve, I was accosted on the 5th day 

t -. uking young man, and in silvery 
' rroceed to a neighboring hotel, as 

to the holy bonds of matrimony. 

er.” I had never done anything 

ooks or forms; yet I was deter- 
p strong, and in a legal manner, 

ie hotel, bearing in my arms one 
Statutes, one ditto Webster’s 

= iooary, one copy large sized Bible, a 
au . iv eds and articles of Faith of the 

1 un al ch, one copy of Pope’s Essay on 


- 


. vl. geetto 2 part of the map where the vic- 

me tivert ving placed a table in the middle of 
the ' sculed myself behind it, I, in trumpet 
tk ‘he caso. With that the young man and 
Woliah th er uacrity, stepped up before me. 


hay.nt SwWou .. on the dictionary, to answer well 
and tro! ail the questions I was about to ark, I pro- 
ot wt’ s young man that, being an entire 
ve to ask him to give bail for the 
d this so frequently in court, I 
is, : sable. He answered if I meant 
: the ceremony, he would deposit 
As I did not exactly know what I 
1imously waived that portion of 
on told him it would be necessary 
he peace. This he said he was 
e arrived at home, and I then 
ao. 
d to my satisfaction that they 
cried, and that they were old 
1. » that blessed state, 1 proceeded 
«ed him if he was willing to take 
s wife. He said he was. I told 
vad re haste in the answer—that he 
linutes if he wished. I told him 
ie girl,and I had no doubt she 
, ol proved that he had been taken 
be held responsible. I said he 
vt obey her as long as she lived. 
appy”’ around the house, nor spit 
we floor, all of which he promised 
D-by 1. “Now,” said I, “ Georgiana,” 
\ giana), “ you hear what Humph- 
cept the invitation to become his 
cient toward his faults and cher- 
you never be guilty of throwing 
‘ . «l fer slight offences, and will get 
without grumbling?” She said 
‘hem if they believed in the com- 
' y said theydid. Having read the 
. faith, as aforesaid, I exclaimed, 
ver, She is yours; I cannot with- 
-eorgiana, when safe in the arms 
you can defy the scofts and jeers 
aen read a little from the “ Essay 
that passage ‘‘Man wants but 
it wants that little leng.” Asa 
» | delivered the following exordi- 
, sin no more.” The generous 
placed a fifty cent check in my 
we the happy pair a final adieu. 
—? Soa >- 
SHOOL FITS. 
her.—I don’t wish to go to school 
I don’t think I can stand it. 
Is my little boy sick? 
. quite sick—but I have bad spells 


ls! Why how does my child feel 
lies into my head, and I feel red 
knees teel weak. 

And does the teacher do noth- 


to cure me, but he only makes me 


‘medy does he use? 
Mahogany—puts ’em on snug, just 
is of my trousers. 

us! Does he flog you when you 
Is? 

does—and he brings on all these 
und worse! How does he bring 
ward the door.]—Why, sir, he puts 
crooked words, I—can’t spell ‘em! 
rry to avoid a maternal shake.) 
—? aoe -- 
1INOR JOKES. 


ENTION.—Knuckle and jaw. 
RNING.—Sea-weeds. 
‘e a newspaper, needs a leading 


i be said to be stung to the quick? 
1. 
rch’s signet-ring that is typical of 
> wedding-ring is. 
idjunct of the Naval School.—A 


punctuation—that private in the 
ter to a little girl at home, closing 
1 cherish and keep you from yours 
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LOUIS LAFARGE. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 





OU wished to hear the story of 
those days. Read, then, these 
leaves of the record of them. 
Now that he who alone could 
be harmed by them is beyond 
the harm of any here, I feel no 
hesitation in giving to my friend 
the journal which was then my 
only confidant. Ifthe construc- 
tion is inelegant, uncouth, and 
offends your zxsthetic taste, re- 
member it was not written for 
elegance, but as a sort of safety- 
valve for a young, impetuous 
heart. 

July 8th, 1860.—We have now 
been at the hotel a week. My 
aunt, who is all that I have for guardian or mother, 
already begins to feel the good effect of the sea air 
which blows xo freshly in at our parlor windows al- 
most every afternoon, doing much to dissipate the 
languor caused by the excessive heat. I never re- 
member a New England summer so warm; I have 
vivid dreams of Southern lands and skies as I lie on 
the lounge for awhile after dinner. I wonder, is it 
all this heat that brings those visions, or has the 
dark, picturesque face of the young Louisianian any- 
thing todo with them? NowasI rest in my room, I 

now that he is strolling along the walks—he seems 
impervious to this heat—for I hear his low trolling of 
some French song. He is, in truth, very interesting, 
with such a haunting, baffling face of beauty. Just 
the man to captivate unsophisticated girls, my aunt 
says. 

If I do think of him, even when not in his presence, 
he does not know it; for I have that half-puritanic 
reserve which makes me cold for the very reason that 
I am too much interested; besides, I have only 
known him a week. All the young ladies here are 
enthusiastic about him, and that irritates me, for I 
do not usually like people whom everybody likes, and 
Louis Lafarge is very popular here, though no one 
knows anything about him—his family or his fortune. 
Miss Davenport said to me this morning at breakfast, 
that there could be no doubt about his wealth, for 
that diamond pin he wore was worth asmall fortune; 
but I do not care anything about that. 

I have only danced with him twice, and then we 
did not talk much, but somehow, one feels his eyes 
in a way that is very strange. I wonder if all the 
girls here think of his eyes as I do? Of course they 
all say they are very handsome. 

Yesterday I went down alone to the beach, just at 
sunset. I could not endure that any of these people 
should go with me, so I slipped away from them and 
was quite happy by myself. Walking slowly up and 
down the sands, I watched the water pale from its 
sunset splendor to the more subdued coloring of twi- 
light. I had not heard any one approaching, but all 
at once some one touched my shoulder, saying: 

“Pardon me, Miss Leighton, but you have lost 
your fan. You look as if you would be oblivious to 
almost any loss, here.” 

I took the fan, whose ribbon had become unfastened 
from my wrist. I had forgotten that I had brought 
it, and certainly did not know that I had lost it. 

“Tam glad that you dropped it,” he went on; 
“otherwise, I should hardly have dared interrupt 
you, though I left yonder group on purpose to do so.” 

He raised his cane and pointed to a company of 











ladies and gentlemen far up the beach. 

“They will miss you sadly,” I said; “had you no 
pity on them?” 

I thought of the envy in several hearts as their 
owners saw Lafarge leave them to join me. 

“No; I had some compassion on myself,” he re- 


plied, laughing in that gay, care-free manner pecu- 
liar to him, and which is one of his great charms. 
“Forgive my intrusion, and do not forbid me,” he 
continued, drawing my hand through his arm, and 
leading me down toward the water's edge. 

The evening slipped by, and I was hardly aware of 
it. What was there in his presence that I never 
knew before? It was new and very bewitching. 
Young men have always bored me—I had to exert 
myself so much to follow their talk and reply to it, 
and I wondered inexpressibly what made the young 
ladies find them interesting, or hardly endurable; 
but Lafarge was not like them. 

Suddenly, with a start which I partially repressed, 
I noticed that the beach was deserted, the people 
had disappeared. Was it late? I did not know. 

“T think I will go up to the house,” I said. “My 
aunt will be asking for me.” 

“T do not want to go,” he said, stooping to pick up 
a@ shell, and whirling it off on the water as a boy 
would have done. Then turning to me with a change 
of face, he said in a totally different way from that of 
paying a mere compliment, ‘ At last, in you, I have 
found New England. I have been looking for ita 
year, and now I find it. It is what I have wished 
and longed that it might be—true, consoling, stead- 
fast—a rest to such a mercurial child as I am.” 

He offered his arm, and we walked in silence. Had 
any other said those words, I should have thought 
them strange and strained, but they seemed so evi- 
dently an utterance of Lafarge’s heart that I could 
not be surprised or offended. 

He left me at a side door of the hotel. Covering 

my hands with both his own, he held them for an 
instant, then left without a spoken good-night. I 
went up to my aunt’s parlor, and did not care to go 
down to the company below. Half an hour later, I 
heard his voice, gay, melodious, with the slightest 
possible French accent, in animated conversation on 
the piazza below. Did they know what other tones 
there were in the voice? Isat by the open window, 
unconscious that aunt was looking at me, till she 
said: 
“What in the world have you been doing to-night? 
You look as though you had been in another hemi- 
sphere, and had seen strange scenes. What are 
they?” 

I laughed, though a little constrainedly. 

“T have been no further off than the beach, but I 
have had a glimpse of the caves of the water nymphs. 
One can see them sometimes at sunset.” 

* And who went with you?” 

“T went alone.” 

‘* Whom did you see there?” 

“Only Mr. Lafarge.” 

“ Ah!” 

I turned, angrily. 

“What do you say ‘ Ah’ in that way, for?” I cried. 

She smiled. 

“T beg you to let me reserve the right of choice of 
exclamations. I said ‘Ah’in that manner because 
it seemed to express in a slight degree that I had 
discovered what had caused that happy, dreamy look 
on your face. It was Mr. Lafarge.” 

“It wasn’t,” I said, shortly, and I believed what I 
said; though my face flushed crimson for an instant. 

‘Well, what was it?” 

“Why, it was because the evening was so perfect, 
and the water so beautiful, and I enjoyed them so 
much. I don’t think you ought to talk so strangely.” 

“My dear child, do you know what a face you 
have?” 

‘“‘My mirror tells me a passable face,” I replied, in 
astonishment. 

“T donot mean that,” said aunt. “I mean do you 
know how your face reveals your mood, almost your 
very thoughts, and I can easily read it. To-nighi, it 
was not the beautiful evening alone. Perhaps it isa 
misfortune to have so expressive a countenance; 
your thoughts come and go there, and while I know 
you are naturally reserved, I do not believe you know 
how much of yourself you thus unconsciously reveal.” 

“Tf that is the case,” I responded, ‘‘ you had better 








shut me up ina nunnery, or better still, put an iron 
mask on me. What an unsophisticated little goose 
it is, to be sure.” 

I felt vaguely alarmed. Had I, then, shown un- 
consciously to Lafarge the interest he had awakened ? 
I covered my scarlet cheeks with my fan, and thought 
that though my aunt’s words pierced me, I was glad 
of them. 

“Do not be angry, little girl,” said my aunt, smil- 
ing affectionately at me, ‘for your common-sense 
must tell you that I have enumerated one of the 
greatest of charms—that which makes your beautiful 
face quite irresistible—only, don’t let Louis Lafarge 
play upon it. It isa gameso many gentlemen like, 
and Lafarge is expert. 1 don’t believe in the man.” 

So said my aunt last night, and before I went to 
sleep I tried to explain to myself why her words 
troubled me so; but I gave up the attempt, and the 
last thing I remember thinking of, was the way in 
which Lafarge had told me he had at last found New 
England. 

The band is playing on the lawn in front of the 
hotel. Istop my writing to listen. It is evening, 
and the stars are dim with warmth. The late linger- 
ing roses in the garden are listening to the music, 
and their sighs are sweeter than ever, and the heli- 
otrope is intoxicated with the night and the harmony, 
else why is its breath like wine—like “Greek wine, 
fiery and sweet,” some one said of it. 

It is the music that makes my eyes weep, but I 
believe my soul is happy. Why will they play 
“Annie Laurie” so much? They are marching 
away, and the people who have lingered to hear 
them are coming up stairs to their rooms. 

16th.—It appears true—what I overheard the ladies 
saying yesterday—that Lafarge prefers me to all the 
others staying here. The thought gives me a thrill 
of pleasure, of happiness, I should say, could I forget 
that my aunt disbelieves in him. She has not seen 
him as I have seen him, for I have caught glimpses 
of that fiery, impetuous nature. I have seen those 
electrical black eyes gleaming through unshed tears, 
when, in moments of tender remembrance, he has 
alluded to his childhood and his mother. Though he 
talks freely of his past and his home, still there seems 
some sort of a mystery about him. Sometimes I 
have thought that in a moment of desperation, he 
might commit a crime, for there are lightnings and 
unextinguishable fires smouldering in his eyes. 
There seems everything, evil and good, about him, 
and to these pages alone, I confess how great is his 
influence over me. With him, I am conscious of 
some powerful, subtle change, something his voice 
and face have for me. I dare not analyze that sensa- 
tion, any more than he who owes his happiness to 
some sweet but hot healthy stimulant. Yet, what is 
there wrong? Not anything that I can tell. 

This morning it was cool, with a misty, salt, east 
breeze just ruffling the sea. Lafarge asked me to go 
rowing with him, and we pushed off from the broad 
beach at low tide. Our little boat floated gaily over 
the swells. Lafarge is hardly ever merry with me 
as he is with others, though he is not melancholy. 

We had been out but a short time, when some one 
signalled us from the beach. Lafarge looked that 
way, with a frown on his face. 

“Do you want us?” he shouted; then to me, 
‘Who is it?” 

“It’s Mr. Carleton, I believe,” I replied. 

“ You'd better come in shore as quick as you can,” 
sang out Carleton. “Where have your eyes been? 
Look there! it’ll be here in fifteen minutes.” 

He pointed to a heavy cloud already half risen 
from the west, then sauntered up to the high-water 
ridge and sat down. 

Latarge looked at me with powerful eyes—he leaned 
forward and laid one hand on mine, saying, in a soft 
voice, ‘* Do you wish to go in?” 

Passion and despair burned in his eyes. He loved 
rae—but why had he not rather live than die with 
me? 

‘‘Pardon me,” he murmured; ‘ what am I saying? 
“We will go back.” 





His long, swift oar-strokes sent us fast in shore, 
The wind had risen, and a few drops came down as 
the keel grated on the sand. The waves were getting 
higher. 

Carleton had come down to the water again. La- 
farge sprang out and turned to pull the boat further 
ashore, that I might get out. He slipped and fell on 
his knee, and the boat drifted back on the crest of a 
wave. Carleton stepped into the water after my 
receding boat, when Lafarge, who had sprung up 
instantly, exclaimed fiercely : 

“No, no! Go back! I shall bring the boat in!” 

Carleton stepped back with astonished face, and 
Lafarge, immediately seeing how strangely his 
words had sounded, said, as he walked against the 
waves: 

“Tt was my carelessness; let me atone for it.” 

It had all been quicker than I write it, and the 
words spoken had not delayed action, but my boat 
had gone a few feet further, but not beyond the reach 
of a man, if the shore had sloped as I thought it did. 
Suddenly Lafarge stepped off the shoal and lost his 
foothold. I did not utter the exclamation that rose 
to my lips, though it was hard to repressit. Lafarge 
struck out boldly, but he had lost time, and was 
obliged to swim a little ways, and it was hard, 
through the waves. He grasped the boat, but he 
could not pull it in shore with those breakers. I 
watched his face, forgetful of what might be revealed 
in my own. Steadying himself by the boat’s edge, 
he reached his hands toward me, saying: 

“Come to me!” in a voice that made all my nerves 
vibrate in response to his call. 

I slipped down beside him, leaving the boat career- 
ing out over the water. Holding as he directed, he 
swam ashore. He seemed possessed of superhuman 
strength—the muscles in his supple, slender frame 
seemed suddenly strong as iron. 

Carleton had been looking on with anxious face, 
and he preceded us to the hotel. 

“Nothing has hurt you—tell me? O, you are cold, 
you shiver. You must walk fast to prevent the chill 
from injuring you.” 

Lafarge spoke tenderly, supporting me with his 
arm, and looking at me with eyes that would prevent 
a chill, they called up tomy cheeks such vivid flushes, 
they made my heart throb so furiously. 

It was now raining fast, and flashes of lightning 
streamed through the air. 

“We do not make a pretty »,-2ctacle,” I said, as 
we turned into the path that led to the hotel. 

“But we shall make a sensation,” he responded, 
smiling back in answer to my smile. 

A lady and gentleman stood at the door that led to 
the piazza. The lady was my aunt, and the gentle- 
man I did not know; but evenin that instant of time, 
and pre-occupied as I was, I thought I saw him start 
when he saw Lafarge; but Lafarge did not notice 
him, and aunt instantly took charge of me and hur- 
ried me off to bed. I did feel somewhat exhausted, 
and was willing to lie quietly till noon, when I felt 
sufficiently refreshed to rise; and I have been sitting 
here in my room till now, when the declining sun 
marks as late as five o’clock. I am alone, for aunt 
is down stairs with that gentleman about whom I 
have not learned, only I imagine it is some one she 
esteems highly. 

A few minutes ago, some one knocked gently at 
my parlor door, and I rose to open it, having a pre- 
sentiment who was there, Lafarge stood there, 
flushed with his exertion, and handsomer than ever, 
for his proud lips curved with some sort of subdued 
sweetness. He held in his hand a cape jasmine, 
whose fragrance I inhaled at the moment I saw him. 
It was surrounded by its glossy green leaves. 

“It has bloomed for you,” he said, putting it in my 
hand, and then closing his fingers round hand and 
flower. ‘* You are pale,” he continued, looking ear- 
nestly at me. ‘ Will my carelessness cause you any 
illness ?”” 

“No, indeed. {I do not know why I should be pale, 
for I have completely recovered from my fatigue, or 
shall have, after a night’s sleep.” 
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“T hope so; otherwise, I do not know what I should 
do.” 

He bowed and went away. 

Aunt insists upon having tea sent up to me, so I 
shall not go down to-night. L already look forward 
to to-morrow, and wonder what Lafarge will say, and 
how he will look when he greets me at breakfast. 
One must confess that his face is as expressive as any 
other. 

18th.—The name of the gentleman who came the 
day betore yesterday is Urnleigh. He is, I should 
judge, nearly forty years of age, and is an old friend 
of my aunt! He has been in Europe for three or four 
years, and has just returned. Thus much my aunt 
told me, and I have learned for myself that he is a 
thorough gentleman, and I have an impression that 
he possesses a fund of reserved, invincible power, 
behind his quiet, slightly cold exterior. I fancy if 
his strength is roused, he yields not an inch. 

These conclusions I have come to, watching him at 
table, and I think his face shows that I am right. 
He is dark, but not dark like Lafarge, who is South- 
ern, intense in his complexion. Mr. Urnleigh is 
bronzed and bearded, and his eyes are that dark 
gray which I believe will look black at some times; 
his hands are delicate and slender, the hands of a 
scholar. 

I do not know why I have so particularly remarked 
Mr. Urnleigh, unless it is because 1 know aunt re- 
spects him so much, and he sits opposite me at table, 
and I have looked at him a great deal. I du not 
know his powers of conversation, for he has not ad- 
dressed a dozen words to me, and I have not been 
present to hear him talk with other people. 

I sometimes can hardly help smiling as I look at 
him, wondering what his first impression of me must 
have been, when I was dripping like a naiad, but 
hardly resembled one in anything else. 

Remembering his expression when he first saw 
Lafarge, I have watched to see if I could discover 
anything else; but no, they are polite to each other, 
and neither seems to remember any previous acquain- 
tance with the other. It was probably some resem- 
blance that caused the emotion in Mr. Urnleigh. 

Miss Davenport, talking with Mr. Urnleigh this 
morning as they walked up and down the piazza, 
appeared talking tor my benefit, for I sat near the 
open window of the parlor, and she must have known 
it, though she pretended not. She is disappointed 
and spiteful that her very evident attempts to en- 
snare Lafarge have failed. I imagine she is making 
preparations to besiege Mr. Urnleigh. How blind 
men are to those arts which are so obvious to us! 

“Ts it not too bad, Mr. Urnleigh,” she was saying, 
“is it not too bad that we have had no incident, 
much less an accident, here since our arrival, until 
the other day, when Lafarge tipped Miss Leighton 
into the water for the sake of the pleasure of pulling 
her out? Well, we must thank him for a little sensa- 
tion. It was an original way of rescuing a young 
lady.” 

“You are harsh on poor Mr. Lafarge,” said Mr. 
Urnleigh. ‘He must be a dangerous fellow, if he 
seeks amusement in that way. You young ladies 
must be upon your guard, or you may be sacrificed. 
But, of course, Lafurge was not to blame.” 

“Do not fear for the rest of us,” said Miss Daven- 
port’s sarcastic, disagreeable voice; ‘‘ the unknown is 
exclusively Miss Leighton’s cavalier. I don’t know 
whether Lafarge was to blame or not. Mr. Carleton 
says it was sheer obstinacy that made Lafarge let the 
beat drift out, for Mr. Carleton could have pulled it 
in, when the Southerner slipped on his knee; but 
Lafarge was quite furious, and would take the lady 
in himself, though she got a bath by his eccentricity.” 

“Mr. Lafarge probably did not foresee that last 
catastrophe,” replied Mr. Urnleigh; ‘‘ and as it was 
he who took the lady, he wished tu pull the boat in 
himself.” 

In a moment more, he left his companion and 
walked away. I was very thankful to him for those 
1.:8* sentences—they were the words of a gentleman. 

August 2d.—I feel as though all the life 1 had ever 
lived had been lived in the last few weeks, so full 
have they been. Can I write coherently of what 
happened in the last week? I will try; and some- 
time I hope to read these pages without the tempest 
of passionate regret that tears my heart now as I 
write them. My aunt tells me I shall feel again al- 
most as I felt before I ever saw Lafarge—that I shall 
consider my acquaintance with him only as an episode 
that was painful and infatuating, but which gave me 
no wound that would not heal almost without a scar. 
My aunt is good, she has had experience in life—I 
hope she speaks the truth; but such words sound 
strange and impossible to me. 

We are not at the same hotel now, but are still at 
the shore, for my aunt’s health demanded the sea 
air. This hotel is not a fashionable one, and I like it 
better for that. We are four or five miles from the 
R—— House, where we first stopped, and we very 
often ride by there, and receive the bows of the ladies 
on the piazza or lawn. Mr. Urnleigh is there still; 
to-day we met him on the beach, and aunt stopped 
our carriage and he stood and talked with us. I do 
not know why, but in some unexplainable way I felt 
better when we rode back. 

1 believe Iam dreading to write what has happened. 
On Wednesday, last week, Lafarge invited me to 
walk with him. It was our favorite time of sunset, 
and there was a half-moon in the sky that grew 
brighter as we walked, and the sunset glory faded 
from the sky. We went across the stony beach and 





cl mbed the great, rugged rocks that lie beyond. | 
There we sat and watched the light grow dim, and 
the moon glimmer over the water. A little sail-boat | 











went by, the people in it singing a plaintive French | stooped and drew my shawl round me, mechanically, 


air, that I can never hear again without the scenes 
of that evening rising vividly before me. As they 
came to the chorus, Lafarge joined in it, his voice 
gliding sweetly over the foreign syllables, his eyes on 
my face. Spite of all I could do, the tears rose to my 
eyes, and I turned my face away. Why was Iso 
foolishly sensitive? or else why could I not control 
all manifestation ? 

Never before had I felt so powerfully that subtle 
something which characterized Latarge. His pres- 
ence held me spell-bound; fire coursed through my 
veins. I clasped my hands to control the strange 
sensation that went to my very finger-ends. Could 
this be love? It was not what I had dreamed of love, 
which trusts and believes—I did not believe I could 
ever fully trust the man by my side. 

He was not looking at me now, and I glanced at 
his face. It was sad and appealing; his face with 
long, flowing black hair, its smooth features, for he 
wore no beard, not even a moustache, was one of the 
most beautiful I ever saw. He looked like a child of 
destiny, of passion, of flames—there was not the 
strength of will in his faee. All this I realized then 
as I do now, but it did not lessen my interest in him. 


He turned toward me, and my eyes drooped, while 
his magnstie glance thrilled through me. He leaned 
one hand on the rock behind me, and gently made 
his arm a support for me. 

“Thus ever let me know that you repose on me,” 
he said; ‘for whatever I have been, I could not be to 
you other than I am now.” 

It appeared that he was controlling himself to 
speak quietly. As for me, I could not speak a word. 
Ido not know whether I wished to prevent his say- 
ing anything more; had I wished it, I could not have 
done it. 

He suddenly rose to his feet and took me up in his 
arms, holling me tight, while he murmured the 
most passionate words of endearment, the wildest 
words of love. His heart beat violently, his eyes 
looked down upon me, flaming with such excited 
passion as could only burn in such eyes. My head 
lay upon his shoulder, my eyes fixed upon his in 


such a long, mutual gaze as must have made its 


mark upon my soul forever. 

“Let me take you away—far away!” he exclaimed. 
“Go with me to-night! I cannot delay; some dread- 
ful thing will happen. I love you! O.I have no 
words to tell you of the passion which is consuming 
my heart!” 

His kisses fell warm on my forchead and lips; his 
mouth was hot, his breath hurried. 

“Say you will go with me!” hecried. “I have 
resisted long, I cannot resist longer—I must have 
you, right or wrong. Sp2uk to me! Tell me you 
will go! I will get a boat, and we will sail across the 
bay to the city. Once married, nothing can part us!” 

“Not yet! not yet!” I cried; ‘wait. I believe I 
love you—I think I cannot live without you. Let us 
tell my aunt; surely we need not fly like escaped 
criminals.” 

* Wait till somebody objects, till obstacles rise in 
the way!” he said, impetuously. ‘Your aunt does 
not like me; she will not consent.” 

“ Neither will I consent,” said the voice of Mr. 
Urnleigh. He was close by us, and had evidently 
heard the last sentences we had spoken. 

Lafarge turned fiercely upon him, but he did not 
relinquish me; he still held me close, closer than be- 
fore, if that were possible. 

“T do not care for your consent or refusal,” said 
Lafarge, in that haughty, cold voice he sometimes 
used, ‘And allow me to say that this intrusion is 
unwarranted, and you cannot be a gentleman.” 

He turned his back upon Urnleigh. The latter 
did not walk away. I thought his conduct very 
strange. I withdrew myself from Lafarge, but he 
still held me near him. I saw, even in that dusk, 
that Mr. Urnleigh’s face was very pale, and that his 
expression was unusual. I felt, with instinctive 
dread, that he could not have thus intruded without 


just cause. 


Lafarge turned again, with destructive fury in his 
face. 

“Are you going away?” he asked. 

Mr. Urnleigh replied in a cool voice, though still 
with some sort of emotion in it: 


“T must tell this young lady that you have no | 


right to address her, as, by mere accident, I just 
overheard you.” 

A tinge of pallor overspread the face of Lafarge, 
and a dreadful, painful sympathy with him rose in 
my heart. I seemed to fel everything he felt. 
Lafarge possessed himself of my hand, and clasped it 
as if he would never let it go. With an effort at self- 
possession, Le said to Mr. Urnleigh: 

“Who are you, sir, and what do you mean?” 


“You know my name already—John Urnleigh; | 


but that tells you notling, for probably you never 
heard it till I came here. You may have never 
noticed my face, but I have seen you many times on 
the Boulevard at Paris, three years ago. From your 
friend Kar! Hoffman, who, strange to say, was also 


my friend, I learned who you were—Louis Lafarge, of | 


New Orleans, and that you had just married a 
wealthy Parisian lady. You know as well as I do 
that she is still living, that there is no divorce, I 
have watched you closely here, not for your sake, 
though I believe that there is some good in you, but 
for the sake of this girl, whom you have so deeply 
interested. Are youa villain? I had not thought 
you such, though I knew your ungovernable pas- 
sions, and some of your evil ways.” 

Mr. Urnleigh’s voice was stern, but not repelling. 
I sank down on the rock at the feet of Lafarge. He 














it seemed to me, but still with that peculiar tender- 
ness of his. I knew that he could not deny what he 
had. just heard. My head was bewildered—I gasped 
for breath, but by a terrible exertion I recovered a 
little, and comprehended what followed. 

Lafarge stood by me, his hands hanging by his 
side, clenched tightly. 

* Must I, then, be forever shut out from happi- 
ness?” His tone rang low and clear. ‘I have been 
wicked, but I would be good. There is but one way; 
otherwise, I do not care. I know how selfish I am; 
I am not noble, or disinterested. My life has been 
only mistakes and follies, and the greatest folly was 
that hasty marriage with the woman I do not love.” 

He paused a moment, and when he spoke again 
his words were more hurried: ? 

“All my life I have never found what I sought; 
only for one moment I held my love and life in my 
arms. My love, perhaps, would not have made her 
happy—my stormy nature might have troubled 
her—” 

His voice suddenly failed him. Without trying to 
finish his sentence, he knelt down beside me. 

I hope never again to suffer as I did then; an 
agony of pity Wrung my heart, and in the midst of it 
all, I felt that inexplicable attraction which was a 
part of Lafarge. He pressed my hands to his heart, 
his mouth imprisoned mine in a penetrating kiss. 

“God forgive me, and keep you!” he murmured, 
and was gone. 

I looked up in bewildered fear, and instantly the 
splash of water accounted for his sudden disappear- 
ance. He had leaped off the rock into the sea. I 
saw the white, horror-stricken face of Mr. Urnleigh, 
then instantly he slid down the rocks to the beach, 
and the next minute was swimming to the spot where 
Lafarge had touched the water. I could not walk, 
but I crept to the edge of the rock, and through the 
evening dusk I watched with strained eyes for the 
forms of the two men in the water. 

I thought I waited long, but it was only a few mo- 
ments before I saw the figure of Mr. Urnleigh a little 
ways off, swimming slowly in shore. 

He was not coming alone. Suddenly receiving 
strength, I tremblingly hastened to the little strip of 
beach at the right of the rocks, towards which Mr. 
Urnleigh was moving. When standing there wait- 
ing, I trembled no longer, but my hands were very 
cold, and my heart’s slow, heavy pulsation seemed to 
stifle me. 

Mr Urnleigh brought the motionless form of La- 
farge to the shore. That exquisite face lay upturned 
to the stars. Mr. Urnleigh and I both knelt down 
by him. There was no life-beat in him. A dark 
contusion on his temple showed that he had been 
stunned, and perhaps killed, by striking against the 
rock. Peaceful he looked, more peaceful, I think, 
than his face when living had ever looked, unless he 
slept. 

We walked by him when the men carried him up 
to the hotel. The ladies there turned pale, and one 
of them fainted; but I went directly up stairs and 
sat down in my own room. Sat down and sat utterly 
quiet, feeling a sort of vague wonder at myself that 
this thing had happened to me. I never befure knew 
my capacity for suffering; is it possible for me ever 
again to suffer as I did then? 

Miss Davenport’s voice came up from the piazza. 
It almost made me frantic; I closed blinds and win- 
dow and resumed my seat. I thought that at last 
she had a real incident, and I felt savagely vindictive 
toward her. Lafarge was dead! Lafarge was dead! 

22d.—My aunt is nearly well, and we leave the 
shore to-morrow. It is proposed that we go to the 
White Mountains; I hope it will be decided to go. 
The sea is sad and monotonous to me now. I think 
I can never be gay here, though Iam composed and 
sometimes almost cheerful; though at any moment 
there rushes over me all the details of that evening 
on the rocks. So this grand, rocky shore seems hor- 
rible to me; I wish to go to the mountains. 

Mr. Urnleigh will accompany us, by aunt’s special 
request. It is a pleasure to know such a man—so 
thoroughly refined and trustworthy. 

From the mountains we shall go home to aunt’s 
country-house in Arlesforth, where we shall remain 


| all winter, as neither of us wishes to spend the winter 


in the city. 

June, 1861.—* Remember, I shall make intermin- 
able visits to you two,” said my aunt, as she sat in 
her carriage this afternoon, before she drove back to 
her home. 

“The only kind we shall accept from you,” said I, 
leaning on our garden gate. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Urnleigh, who stood with the car- 
riage door in his hand, “ you will be denied admit- 
tance unless you are accompanied by a Saratoga 
number of trunks.” 

“Til take you at your word,” laughed my aunt, 
and rode away, leaving John Urnieigh and I stand- 
ing in the garden of our home to which we had come 
a week ago. 

It is a country home in Arlesforth, but a few miles 
from the home of my aunt. I know I shall be happy 
here, for it is love, true and enduring love which we 
feel for each other; and my husbands love is not the 
destroying passion whose fire once came so near 
blackening my life. Truly I am happy, but 1 can 
never think of Lafarge without that tender pity 
which his name now awakens. 
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DELUSIONS. 


The commencement of our lives is fraught with 
delusion—that is, an innate and firm conviction, de- 
rived from what we not only deem to be, but what 
really is, ocular demonstration; that nothing but the 
very sunshine of happiness sheds its genial rays 
around us. And, doubtless, it were well that we 
should commence our acquaintance with the world 
under this conviction ; otherwise, we should be utter- 
ly unfitted to withstand or make the bést of the 
realities to which these very delusions so strangely 
introduce us. They engender a faith in what is 
good, to enable us to contend against what is evil, 
teaching us at last good and evil are not wholly in- 
termixed, but necessarily creative of each other; and 
that the great secret of happiness depends materially 
upon use and choice. 

It is a common and true saying, that our youthful 
days are far the happiest; the reason being, that we 
are more or less ina state of delusion. It requires 
the perfection of human wisdom to get happiness out 
of knowledge; but the delusions of our childhood are 
a positive happiness in themselves, many of them far 
more delightful than that which knowledge and 
wisdom can bestow. We look back upon them with 
regret, and finding they have lost their influence 
over us, secretly lament that the freshness of our 
spirit has been broken, and that realities have 
brought us care and sorrow in place of joyousness. 
Realities require a strong and healthy mind to profit 
by them, while delusions are a profit in themselves, 
provided we are not led to act too seriously upon 
them. Children both think and act upon delusions; 
and, however in after years we may laugh at such 
juvenile absurdity, the delusions we then cherish, 
though, perhaps, knowing them to be such, are far 
more outrageous than those which furmed the nat- 
ural atmosphere of our ignorance and innocence. It 
was a fine thing to be able to put faith in fairy tales 
and marvellous fictions—to believe that everybody 
about us was perfectly happy, and that our presence 
was as welcome and delightful as the kisses and 
caresses that were lavished upon us led us to suppose. 
But even this was a mere milksop sort of happiness, 
compared with the grand delusion of love, the first 
time it stole upon us—we mean in our childhood. 
Until we speedily discovered that we and our maiden 
playmate were never happy unless together, and 
that kissing and sighing, sitting hand in hand and 
thinking of each other, day and night, were the in- 
variable symptoms of that state called “love ;” and 
then we thought of marriage, and made vows of mu- 
tual constancy that nothing on earth should over- 
come, and then—we were suddenly whisked off to a 
boarding-school in the country, and soon entirely 
forgot even the name of her to whom we had plighted 
our troth with such unbounded devotion. This was 
love’s first lesson—the initiatory ordeal that should 
school and strengthen the mind, preparatory to a 
more severe and disappointing trial. And thus it has 
been with most of us; to the end, doubtless, that we 
may learn to love wisely rather than too well—the 
delusion forming the mere phase, in perspective, of a 
reality which, by virtue of the training we have re- 
ceived, may resolve itself into many years of most 
unalloyed happiness. 





CLOUDS AND RAIN. 

Although clouds are too much an everyday phe- 
nomenon to attract general notice, science has laid 
her hand upon them, and divided them into several 
classes, which have been subdivided into endless 
combinations and varieties. The first meteorologist 
who did this was Howard, and the names he gave to 
the four chief divisions best express their appearance 
—Cirrus, or curl-cloud, from the Latin cirrus, a lock 
or curl of hair; Cumulus, a ‘mass or pile;’ Stratus, 
that which ‘lies, or is laid low;’ and Nimbus, ‘clouds 
which bring a storm.’ The first class is best de- 
scribed by its name; they are light, feathery, fleecy 
morsels of vapor. Cirrus clouds are portents of fine 
weather, though sometimes accompanied by wind, 
and are popularly known as ‘mares’ tails.’ The 
delicacy of these clouds, and their prevalence in the 
highest regions of the atmosphere, arise from the 
quantity of vapor in the air being very small, and its 
condensation taking place in the lofty and colder 
regions of the air. Quite the reverse of the cirrus is 
the cumulus, with its snowy masses and pearly 
shadows, that rise, mountain above mountain, and 
rival the Alps, as they borrow a rosy light from the 
setting sun. This is the most glorious form of cloud 
there is, and, varying in color, produces inexhaustible 
changes of effect, from the colorless mass of snowlike 
purity, to the dark, sharply-defined bank of evening, 
behind which the sun is setting, edging its sombre 
hues with a golden fringe, and tinting the canopy of 
cloud above with every possible change of rosy opal 
light. The cumulus, when seen in a morning, is fre- 
quently horizontal at the base, and rounded on the 
upper side. They depend on the degree of heat in 
the atmosphere, and, collecting soon after sunrise, 
increase in size until noon, when the heat of the sun 
begins to affect them, and they slowly diminish, dis- 
appearing about sunset. Originating in large masses 
of vapor, there is often a rainy tendency in them, 
especially if their outlines are fleecy, and they float 
fast against the wind. But if their edges are distinct, 
and clearly marked, such as can be easily portrayed 
on paper, they foretell fine weather, and often gather 
with the wind which accompanies them. Stratus is 
the long line of cloud frequently seen across moun- 





He that spends his time in sports, and calls it | 
recreation, is like him whose garment is all made of | 
fringes and his meat nothing but sauces—they ure | 
healthless, changeable and useless. 


tains, the base and summit of which appear below 
and above the cloud. It also collects over low ground, 
and rising, will often overshadow the sky with its 
dull gray lines and indistinct edges. 
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RHYME AND REASON. 
BY AMANDA M. UALE, 
: | 


Tur church was densely packed, and the ther- 
mometer indicated a temperature worthy of the 
tropics, L was, you may imagine, very uncomfortable, 
The air that came in at the open windows was as sul- 
try as the sirocco. The flowers that wreathed the 
pulpit drooped and died under its influence, The 
very garlands of oak leaves that had that morning 
been torn from their cool home in the woods, and 
disposed in graceful festoons that reached from pillar 
to pillar, and painted an undulating green line along 
the front of the galleries, curled, and shrivelled, and 
yawned apart, and hung dishevelled and forlorn. 
And yet, in despite of the discomfort, all that part 
of the church allotted to the audience shone and 
blossomed like a parterre. It was a rosebud garden 
of girls—pink cheeks and fuir pale ones; tresses of 
every tint shading away from yellow gold to mid- 
night black; eyes sunny blue, and soft, tender 
brown, and brilliant, glowing black; lips that smiled, 
and mellow voices that now and then broke into au 
dible murmurs; @ wilderness of pretty toilets, of 
fluttering fans and ribbons, and breezy muslins; & 
world of eager exp y, and enthusiastic enjoy- 
—~ sultry wind that withered the flowers did not 
depress or blight them, but then young girls are not 
as frail as blossoms, and the cause in which they suf- 
fered must also be remembered. Such a cause! Was 
it not class day at A——, and had they looked forward 
all summer to this occasion, to be dismayed by torrid 
heats? They bore themselves heroically, in spite of 
wilted organdies and crushed laces, and the general 
air of moisture and misery; listened patiently to dis- 
quisitions which were doubtless very fine, and cer- 
tainly were very unintelligible, for the feminine mind 
from sixteen to twenty does not, as & general thing, 
delight in “ Inquiries into the relation between the 
Chaldaic and Hebrew manuscripts,” and “ Considera- 
tions respecting the diversity of Races,” and similar 
elegant trifles which formed the subject of most of the 
theses. Or course, such madness was not without a 
method and a motive. 
“Only two more before the poem,” whispered 
Matty Warwick, with dilated eyes. *O Sue, wont it 
be splendid?” 
Sue made a little nervous gesture. She was 80 
tired, poor child. In the first place she had been up 
at daylight, and been driven five miles in an open 
wagon, and had sat in a state of semi-paralysis eight 
hours in the crowded church, and this, whatever it 
may have been to a country girl like her cousin Mat- 
ty, was no trifle Lo one bred in the hot-house climate 
of acity home. And then her feelings were such! Sue 
was perfectly sure that no one ever did, or over could, 
feel as she did, and as whole generations of girls have 
asserted the same thing in respect of themselves, | 
am inclined to believe it. Such an accumulated 
weight of testimony is irresistible. Sue was as sensi- 
tive as if she had been all over nerves mentally as 
well as physically; she trembled to every emotion 
like a lute to the slightest touch, and grew rosy and 





in a way quite incomprehensible to sober, staid folk 


small account of moonlight and romance. 
And so, not knowing what to do with her, and find- 
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miles distant. 


and vigor. 


and romancing; for lying all day under the trees, ir 


around in the dew of evenings under the summe 
stars, and coming in with damp feet and @ sore throat 


sensible peuple distracted. 
did it, and Matty looked on in wonder, and though 


pale, and melted into tears, and blossomed into smiles 


who live principally on bread and butter, and make 


ing that she would grow pale and hollow-eyed in spite 
of tonics and hypophosphites, Doctor Maurice bad 

1 lale, quite forgetting, it may be 
presumed, that there was a college at A—, only tive 
Going into the country doubtless 
meant, to innocent Doctor Maurice, an abandon- 
ment of the conventionalities, and @ return to prini- 
tive simplicity; roaming in pastures sweet with fern 
and wild roses; going to bed with the birds and 
*| waking with their songs, and so accumulating health 
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| a charming dishabille, reading Owen Meredith ; for 
sitting up far into the night, and gazing vacantly 
upon the moonlight, and the black masses of gloomy 
shade in the tar away hollows; for leaning from case- 
ments, repeating poetry and taking cold ; furstrolling 


and otherwise deporting one’s self in a way to drive 
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cally fat), exclaiming: 


portfolio befure her. The wind was in th 
Sue’s lips were blue, and she was shivering. But sh 
held her pencil suspended over the paper, and replic 
languidly: 

Dear Matty, you must excuse me, 
I've no spirits for society. 1 feel the chills of deat 
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that she could be pale and interesting, and began to 
talk about an early grave, and was often heard to | paurss 
murmur that those whom the gods loved died young. with 

One June evening, however, she ran up stairs ver) 
much like any other mortal maiden, and sprang into 
Sue’s room with such energy that the floors creaked, | poet’ 
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RHYME AND REASON. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Tur church was densely packed, and the ther- 
mometer indicated a temperature worthy of the 
tropics. L was, you may imagine, very uncomfortable. 
The air that came in at the open windows was as sul- 
try as the sirocco. The flowers that wreathed the 
pulpit drooped and died under its influence. The 
very garlands of oak leaves that had that morning 
been torn from their cool home in the woods, and 
disposed in graceful festoons that reached from pillar 
to pillar, and painted an undulating green line along 
the front of the galleries, curled, and shrivelled, and 
yawned apart, and hung dishevelled and forlorn. 

And yet, in despite of the discomfort, all that part 
of the church allotted to the audience shone and 
blossomed like a parterre. It was a rosebud garden 
of girls—pink cheeks and fair pale ones; tresses of 
every tint shading away from yellow gold to mid- 
night black; eyes sunny blue, and soft, tender 
brown, and brilliant, glowing black; lips that smiled, 
and mellow voices that now and tlien broke into au- 
dible murmurs; a wilderness of pretty toilets, of 
fluttering fans and ribbons, and breezy muslins; a 
world of eager expectancy, and enthusiastic enjoy- 
ment. 

The sultry wind that withered the flowers did not 
depress or blight them, but then young girls are not 
as frail as blossoms, and the cause in which they suf- 
fered must also be remembered. Such a cause! Was 
it not class day at A——, and had they looked forward 
all to this , to be dismayed by torrid 
heats? They bore themselves heroically, in spite of 
wilted organdies and crushed laces, and the general 
air of moisture and misery; listened patiently to dis- 
quisitions which were doubtless very fine, and cer- 
tainly were very unintelligible, for the feminine mind 
from sixteen to twenty does not, as a general thing, 
delight in “ Inquiries into the relation between the 
Chaldaic and Hebrew manuscripts,’’ and ‘‘ Considera- 
tions respecting the diversity of Races,” and similar 
elegant tritles which formed the subject of most of the 
theses. Of course, such madness was not without a 
method and a motive. 

“Only two more before the poem,” whispered 
Matty Warwick, with dilated eyes. ‘‘O Sue, wont it 
be splendid?” 

Sue made a little nervous gesture. She was so 
tired, poor child. In the first place she had been up 
at daylight, and been driven five miles in an open 
wagon, and had sat in a state of semi-paralysis eight 
hours in the crowded church, and this, whatever it 
may have been to a country girl like her cousin Mat- 
ty, was no trifle to one bred in the hot-house climate 
of acity home. And then her feelings were such! Sue 
was perfectly sure that no one ever did, or ever could, 
feel as she did, and as whole generations of girls have 
asserted the same thing in respect of themselves, I 
am inclined to believe it. Such an accumulated 
weight of testimony is irresistible. Sue was as sensi- 
tive as if she had been all over nerves mentally as 
well as physically; she trembled to every emotion 
like a lute to the slightest touch, and grew rosy and 
pale, and melted into tears, and blossomed into smiles 
in a way quite incomprehensible to sober, staid folk 
who live principally on bread and butter, and make 
small account of moonlight and romance. 

And so, not knowing what to do with her, and find- 
ing that she would grow pale and hollow-eyed in spite 
of tonics and hypophosphites, Doctor Maurice had 
r led Greendale, quite forgetting, it may be 
presumed, that there was a college at A——, only tive 
miles distant. Going into the country doubtless 
meant, to innocent Doctor Maurice, an abandon- 
ment of the conventionalities, and a return to primi- 
tive simplicity; roaming in pastures sweet with fern 
and wild roses; going to bed with the birds and 








and vigor. 

But this was not at all the way that Sue understood 
it. To her the country was only a place for dreaming 
and romancing; for lying all day under the trees, in 
a charming dishabille, reading Owen Meredith; tur 
sitting up far into the night, and gazing vacantly 
upon the moonlight, and the black masses of gloomy 
shade in the tar away hollows; for leaning from case- 
ments, repeating poetry and taking cold; forstrolling 
around in the dew of evenings under the summer 
stars, and coming in with damp feet and a sore throat, 
and otherwise deporting one’s self in a way to drive 
sensible people distracted. That was the way Sue 
did it, and Matty looked on in wonder, and thought 
it all very beautiful, and very strange, and wished 
that she could be pale and interesting, and began to 
talk about an early grave, and was often heard to 
murmur that those whom the gods loved died young. 


i | waking with their songs, and so accumulating health 
A 
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One June evening, however, she ran up stairs very 
much like any other mortal maiden, and sprang into 
Sue’s room with such energy that the floors creaked, 
and the walls shook again (Matty was most unpoeti- 
cally fat), exclaiming : 

“O, dear Sue, come down quick—here’s Eugene 
Gordon come out to see us.” 

Sue was sitting in the window seat with an open 
portfolio befure her. The wind was in the east, and 
Sue's lips were blue, and she was shivering. But she 
held her pencil suspended over the paper, and replied 
languidly: 

“Dear Matty, you must excuse me. You know 
I’ve no spirits for society. I teel the chills of death 
creeping over me, Just listen, Matty! Would you 





“*O, lay me where the flowers shall bloom, 
And birds shall sing above my tomb,’ 
or, 
“*(Q. lay ine where the flowers shall wave, 
And birds shall sing above my grave?’"* 


| 
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two pale cheeks grow suddenly rosy, and papa War- 
wick is kissed, and cried over in a hearty giclish way. 





The old gentleman took it very easily, and seemed to 


how much the scene might have been prolonged had 


and Sue gazed at Matty, her great, wistful blue eves | not a tall, black ligure appeared in the doorway, and 
dilated with the sense of the importance of the | cast a shadow into the room. Mr. Warwick looked 


question. 


up. Sue looked up too, and I am afraid a sudden 


“T should say it depends upon where you intend to | misgiving startled her for an instant, and the thought 


be buried,” retorted Matty, abruptly. 


arose that after all there was nobody in the world 


Sue sighed. It was so hard to make common-place | like her own old father. For Mr. Eugene Gordon 


people understand one. But she was very amiable, 
and meekly condescended to explain: 

**You see, dear, we don’t say things in poetry as 
we really mean. Now, here I’ve written, 


“*O let no friend with falling tear, 
Bend mournful o'er my lowly bier,’ ** 


but you know that I should rea/ly feel dreadfully if I 
thought nobody cried because I was dead.” 

“Yes—but, Sue,” said Matty, returning to the 
charge, ‘ you must come down and see Eugene Gor- 
don—that cousin of mine whom | told you about—he 
is to have the poem, class day, and he is so splendid, 
and he is dying to see you. Now come, there’s a 
dear.” 

Sue put up her paper with the air of a martyr, 
shook out her abundant fair curls before the mirror, 
and went down, appearing in the doorway to Eugene 
Gordon like a vision out of a poem—a pallid, marble 
face half hid by the cloud of shining hair—less human 
than fairy-like. He fairly shook as he touched the 
dainty hand. From that hour it was all over with 
them both. Sue felt as though her fate was sealed, 
and Eugene Gordon exulted that he had at last found 
a congenial spirit. Four weeks after Sue wrote a 
letter home. She cried a great deal over it, and had 
no idea what a funny epistle it was. 

Mr. Warwick pater sits in his city counting-room 
one hot morning when the little note is handed him. 
It-is a very tiny envelope, and the device upon the 
seal is a pair of clasped hands, underneath a Cupid. 

“ Humph!” says papa Warwick, eyeing this rather 
ominously. We peep over his shoulder as he reads: 


“DEAREST PAPA:—Little did we think when I 
came to Greendale what great event awaited me 
here. Ihave met my destiny. At least I have found 
a congenial friend with whom I can walk cheerfully 
through this vale of tears, All the premonitions and 
foreshadowings of my past life are more than realized. 
His name is Mr. Eugene Gordon. We don’t think of 
marriage just yet, for Eugene has his reputation to 
establish. He intends to be a great poet. Dear papa, 
please send me your approval, and Alexander Smith’s 
last volume YOuR AFFECTIONATE SUE.” 


Papa Warwick thoughtfully twists the little gilt- 
edged sheet into a lamp-lighter, his forehead con- 
tracting, and his look growing more ominous every 
minute. Then he seizes a pen, and scrawls some- 
thing on a sheet of paper. ‘Two days after the letter 
is handed to poor little Sue, and she tears it open 
with a tremulous hand. 

“‘ What a big, fat letter,” said Matty, who would be 
coarse. 

“1 suppose dear papa has lots of counsel to give 
me, I’m so young, you know,” said Sue, innocently. 
Then she stared at the thick, clumsy paper as if af- 
frighted, and then burst into tears. Only two words 
stretching over half the page, ‘“‘ Come home!” 

“Now, I call that shameful!’ exclaimed Matty, 
snatching up the paper, and reading the words with 
indignant emphasis. 

Sue sobbed aloud. 
will break.” 

Matty was quite alarmed, not knowing that broken 
hearts can usually be nicely mended, and made just 
as good as new, and applied herself to her task of 
condolence with such good results that Sue presently 
dried her eyes, and declared that come what would 
she never would be parted from her darling Eugene. 

“ And at any rate I wont go home till day after to- 
morrow—and then, O Matty, Pll tell you what I'll 
do. Uli take Eugene with me. I'll ‘ beard the lion in 
his den, the Douglas in his hall.’ Papa never can 
resist Eugene. He can’t be obdurate when once he 
has seen him.” 

Matty is quite aghast at the boldness of this resolu- 
tion, but on the whole applauds it, and quite agrees 
that Mr. Warwick never can resist Eugene, especially 
if he appears in what the girls call his Lord Byron 
manner, dark, gloomy and peculiar. And so it hap- 
pens that Sue is one of the expectant audience at the 
church, with the letter in her pocket, and this terri- 
ble weight upon her mind. But she forgets it all 
when the young poet appears. 

How proud she is at the close when the young girls 
wave their handkerchiefs, and the rest of the audience 
burst into applause. Was she not already familiar 
with the finest periods, and did she not know whole 
stanzas by heart? And most especially that mysteri- 
ous allusion to the guiding star and inspiration of the 
poet’s life, delicately described as the tenth muse— 
does she not thrill all over as the passage is pro- 
nounced, and feel as if all eyes were upon her? 

If papa could only have heard it,” says Sue, ina 
little glow of emotion. 

Papa Warwick is sitting over his late dinner the 
next day. It must be confessed that he finds his 
stately home rather dull, and, warming a little to- 
wards his absent daughter, he thinks he shall go and 
fetch her if she doesn’t come the next day; and he 
mutters under his breath—‘ Engaged indeed! Silly 
little puss!” 

But just. now there is a commotion in the hall, and 
somebody comes running in quite out of breath, and 


“OQ Matty, Matty, my heart 





standing in the doorway did not present a very inter- 
esting or attractive appearance. Pale and bilious 
looking, dark, cavernous eyes, and an overhanging 
foreheudl, large-limbed and heavy in manner, and just 
now sullen and distrait. 

“This is Mr. Eugene Gordon—the gentleman whom 
I wrote to you about,” said Sue, timidly. 

“It is, eh!” said papa Warwick, scanning him 
from head to foot. ‘* How do you do, sir?” 

Mr. Eugene said he was very well, and instantly 
retired to a corner, aitronted to the last degree by the 
slight put upon his dignity. That Mr. Warwick 
should advance with outstretched hand, and say that 
he was proud to welvome a young man of such dis- 
tinguished genius, and express himself overwhelmed 
by asense of the honor conferred upon him by the al- 
liance proposed, was the very least that he expected, 
and being deeply chagrined, he entertained himself 
by some meditations concerning wealthy snobs, and 
had even gone so far as to project a scathing satire 
upon his prospective father-in-law, when that gen- 
tleman startled him by a sharp, abrupt question: 

“You have been making love to my daughter, 
have you, sir?” 

Mr. Eugene glowered at him from under his eye- 
brows, and began to say that ‘‘ he and Miss Warwick 
flattered themselves—” but the testy papa cut him 
short. 

“What do you propose to do? Have you any 
means? What are you going to do with yourself?” 

“Sir?” in an injured, resentfultone. “1 am not 
sure that I quite understand you.” 

*“Huiph! Don’t you? Ill make it plain. How 
do you expect to support my daughter, sir?” 

Thus adjured, Eugene replied that it might be 
sometime before he should be able to make his mark 
in his profession—indeed, he had understood that it 
was peculiarly difficult for an aspirant to literary 
favor to make his way—but when a man’s genius 
was once recognized, he had been told that the avails 
of literary work were enormous. 

“What profession are you talking about?’ de- 
manded Mr. Warwick, with lowering brow. ; 

“ Literature, sir. I propose to devote myself to 
that. I havea consciousness of talent—” 

“IT dare say,” very drily. ‘‘ What department do 
you mean to honor with your attention?” 

“That of poetry, sir. My efforts in that direction 
have received a degree of appreciation that encourages 
me to hope for immediate recognition.” 

“He has even been called the American Byron, 
papa,” whispered Sue. 

“ Humph!” 

There was a little pause after this expressive ejacu- 
lation, and then Mr. Warwick got up abruptly, 
“well, sir, all this may be very fine. You may bea 
genius—I don’t say you are not, though the chances 
are decidedly against it. If you are one, all you have 
todo is to prove it to the world. In the meantime, 
you will not be surprised that I should require some 
better security for my daughter than castles in Spain. 
But we can talk it over to-night.” And Mr. War- 
wick went into the hail. Sue followed him. 

**O papa, don’t be cruel to us,’”’ she whispered, 
clinging to him, and shaking ail over in quite uncon- 
querable emotion. Mr. Warwick gave a hasty glance 
at the lovely, sensitive face and went out. But that 
glance considerably moditied his plans. He went di- 
rectly to the office and wrote a long letter. The next 
mail brought him a very short one in return, but he 
looked exceedingly gratified by its contents. That 
night when he went home he was so affable that Mr. 
Eugene graciously condescended to intimate to Sue 
that her father was not so bad after all. 

The next day Mr. Warwick was deep in business, 
when the office door was tlung open, anda gentleman 
stepped in—a tall, handsome man, bronzed by travel, 
keen, alert, polished and genial. 

** Hillo, old fellow, there you are?” and Mr. War- 
wick sprang up and shook hands vigorously. 

“To be sure Lam,” in alaughing tone, and return- 
ing the salute with equal cordiality. ‘*I hope you 
haven't terrified poor, little Sue by holding me up as 


a dreadful ogre who is going to crush this lover of | 


hers, and bring down ruin upon him.” 
“ Haven’t toldher a word about your coming. Now 
sit down here, and let me tell you all about it.” 











“You have, eh? Why don’t you get married?” 
“Tam going to get married.” 
“Ah!” A wistful expression crossed Mr. War- 


| rather like it than otherwise, and there is no telling | wick’s face. ‘If the girl had only fallen in love with 


hia,” he thought. But this not being the case the 
banker sighed again, and looked very thoughttul. 
Yet, whatever may have been his disappointment, or 
his plans and hopes, he did not pursue the subject. 
When he next spoke, it was only to say: 

“Come, Guy! Let’s go up to dinner.” And they 
went. 

Mr. Eugene Gordon sat in the drawing-room, ap- 
parently enjoying himself very much. The windows 
were open, the room was odorous with flowers, the 
white keys of the piano glittered in a dusky corner, 
and Sue, with a bright rose flush on either thin 
cheek, and her beautiful violet eyes full of light, was 
as charming a lady-love as even a poet could desire. 
Mr. Eugene quite appreciated his position. Ease and 
luxury were very delightful to him, It would have 
quite suited our carpet knight to spend his life in 
this soft, enervating air, and plan splendid achieve- 
ments. And he was so far in earnest in his love tor 
Sue, that the picture would have been quite incom- 
plete without her. Into this bower of sentiment 
came Mr. Warwick and his friend. 

“Sue!” 

Sue started up, her color deepening, and looked 
eagerly from one gentleman to the other. 

“This is Guy Lorimer, Sue,” said her father. “I 
did not think you would have forgotten him.” 

‘Sue has not forgotten me, I am sure,” said Lori- 
mer, taking both her hands, and looking down smil- 
ingly into the face lifted to his in pleasure and 
surprise. 

I’m so glad to see you, Guy,” she exclaimed, 
impulsively. ‘ Yon’re so altered,” she added. 

* Altered? How?” 

* You look so much older,” stammered Sue. 

Guy laughed merrily. 

* At least—I don’t mean that you look old,” she 
hastened to explain, and then a look at the hand- 
some, quizzical face only increasing her embarrass- 
ment, she attempted to conceal it by introducing Mr. 
Eugene. That gentleman responded rather sullenly, 
lhaving an idea that his prerogatives were being in- 
vaded. He did not grow any more amiable when 
Mr. Warwick incidentally remarked, that his old 
friend and ward would make his home with them 
for a few weeks. 

“*T hope you will be the best of friends. Mr, Eu- 
gene, you will meet on common ground. Lorimer has 
literary tastes, and I dare say will be able to be of 
use to you.” 

Mr. Eugene looked as though he very much doubt- 
ed it, and withdrew still further into his shell. Yet 
it was a merry dinner. Guy Lorimer was so genial, 
so tull of mirth aud story, so rich in reminiscences of 
old world wonders and adventures, and withal so un- 
pretending and unaffected, that Sue was charmed. 
She found herself listening with vivid interest to con- 
versation that would a little while ago have sounded 
common-place. Her mobile, delicate face betrayed 
her delight, and Mr. Eugene followed her back into 
the drawing-room feeling very much injured. 

He had found himself quite unable to cope with 
Lorimer. Just from college he knew nothing out- 
side of the university routine. Round and round the 
circle he had walked for four years, and every year 
had magnitied his sense of his own importance. The 
few books that he had read he had adopted as au- 
thorities and standards. Everything outside of his 
own set he had looked upon with contempt. And 
now, when he came to measure himself with a 
man of broad culture and well experienced, he was 
bewildered, mortified aud vexed. 

His feelings were not at all mollified when after 
dinner Guy and Sue fell into a long conversation 
about past events from which he was necessarily ex- 
cluded. So he sat by himself in a corner, and turned 
over the leaves of a volume, with a great show of be- 
ing absorbed in its pages. At last Guy went away, 
and then Sue came to him, 

“Tsn’t he delightful, Eugene?” 

* You seem to have found him so,” with a tremen- 
dous effurt to be sarcastic. Sue looked surprised and 
hurt, 

“Have I done anything wrong?” she asked, 
humbly. 

“Ono. Your sex is naturally fickle. Inconstancy, 
thy name is woman!” said Mr. Eugene, in a tragic 
tone. 


* Why, Eugene, how absurd!” said Sue, in some 


| indignation. 


A long conference followed. Then the stranger | 


said: 
“ And you waut me to test his quality.” 
“Exactly! J’m no judge of such things, you know. 


He may be a second Shakspeare fur anything 1 can | 
tell, though I must say he hasn’t the air of one. But | 


at any rate, poor little Sue’s heart—no, not her heart 
but her imagination—is full of him—she thinks it’s 
her heart, and so it’s all the same. If she was like 
other girls I should know what to do, but if I should 
send him packing as I was strongly tempted to do, 
I should have her dying of consumption in a month. 


I don’t know what the girl was given to ine tor. If | 


she had been a boy now” and ihe old banker looked 
rather enviously at the figure befure him. 

* Tsay, Guy, do you know what a handsome scamp 
you are?” 

** I Lave some suspicions of it.” 
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“Absurd? J, absurd?’? Mr. Eugene threw down 
the Bard of Avon and began to pace the floor, scowl- 
ing terrifically. “ That man is a—is a—is contempti- 
ble. No, I should say he is beneath contempt. A 
mere worldling with no feeling tor the lofty imagin- 
ings of poetry. You heard him say that now his 
play time was over his only wish was to become a suc- 
cessful man of business. Base ambition!” 

Sue was crying now, and Mr, Eugene continued to 
pace the floor after this speech in haughty silence. 

“T am very sorry you are angry,” said Sue, still 
erying. 

“If I am to be set aside for such a man as he,” 
began Eugene. 

* Dear Eugene, how can you talk so cruelly? Guy 
is an old friend—we were brought up together, and 
were almost brother and sister,” sobbed Sue. 

Mr. Eugene not deigning any reply, aud the object 
of his dislike appearing on the lawn under the win- 
dow with the evident intention of coming in, Sue ran 
away to hide her tears. Slie was sadly unhappy that 
night. There had been a lover’s quarrel, and it had 
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not ended in a tender reconciliation as such things 
always do in books. Then she was dissatisfied with 
Eugene, and vexed with herself for that dissatisfac- 
tion. This vague doubt grew from day to day as her 
lover sunk daily towards his natural level, and the 
splendid attributes with which Sue’s imagination had 
invested him, faded in the clear daylight of reason. 

And so the days went on and brought the golden 
October. One morning Guy found her walking up 
and down the verandah. He looked at her keenly. 
What had matured the girl so quickly? How the 
crudities of girlhood had fallen away from her, and 
left the ripened charm of womanhood! There was a 
vague, restless light in her face, and she seemed to 
check an impulse to spring forward to meet him. He 
took her hands gently, and walked up and down be- 
side her. The blue shining river glimmered a little 
way off through the trees. Sue stopped and looked 
towaris it. 

“You are wanting something. Is it a row upon 
the river?” Her quick smile thanked him, and Guy 
stepped back and called to Eugene. He came, loung- 
ing out of the drawing-room. Guy went with them 
to the shore, pushed off the boat, and stood watching 
them with folded arms. 

“ Aren’t- you going?” Sue had said, a little 
anxiously. 

He shook his head smiling, and Sue would not 
for the world have confessed that she did not feel 
quite safe with Eugene. But she sat quite still in the 
bow of the boat, trailing her hand in the water, and 
watching the sunny gleam of the falling drops. Over 
them bent the clear sky, intensely, darkly blue. The 
woods on either bank were bright with the crimson 
and gold of autumn, and on the turfy terraces that 
ran down to the water’s edge, purple asters and sud- 
beckias were in bloom. It was very still; not even a 
bird-song marred the perfect repose. 

And so they floated on, and the channel grew nar- 
rower, and the banks more precipitous, and the cur- 
rent swifter, but Sue was singing softly to herself and 
did not mind it, did not wake from her reverie till a 
loud shout, full of terror and warning, startled her 
and made her spring upin alarm. Then in an in- 
stant she cried in a terror-stricken voice, “Eugene, 
we are in the rapids!” 

An irregular sweep of the oar, and instantly the 
seething current had wrenched it from his hand; and 
pale as marble and trembling like a girl, Eugene said: 

“My God! Sue, what shall we do?” And then 
clasping his hands over his face, he sobbed aloud. 
Even in that moment of agony and terror, Sue found 
some pity for such cowardice. 

More swiftly the boat swept along the water, with- 
out a sound or struggle drawn on to its fate. A little 
way off a sharp ledge crossed the stream, and far be- 
low the water dashed itself into a million drops among 
a chaos of broken rocks. Was there no help? Look- 
ing around in the extremity of fear, sharp-sighted 
from the very excitement and strain upon her nerves, 
Sue perceived that the channel was broken by pro- 
jecting fragments of the ledge left bare and high by 
the summerdrought. Standing up she plied the oar, 
and half by her skill, and half by a happy chance, the 
boat swung round, grated harshly upon the rocks, 
and was fast between them. A little ery of joy and 
thankfulness leaped from her lips; but the current 

tugged fiercely at the frail skiff. 

O Eugene, help me, help me!” she cried. 

But Eugene, pallid and paralyzed, cowered at the 
end of the boat in the most abject fear. 

“Sue!” It was Guy’s voice, unwavering and clear. 

“Guy, dear Guy!” she cried, eagerly. ‘‘Can you 
help us?” He stood on the bank only a few yards 
off. 

“* Yes, only be cool, and do just as I bid you.” 

Sue did so, her instinct of obedience serving her 
well. Howshe caught at the rope thrown to her, 


wound the rope about it to steady the frail bridge, 
she could not have told. Some superhuman skill 
seemed suddenly given to her. It all fled when Guy, 
clasping her in his arms, drew her safe to shore. As 
he ordered off the carriage which he had sent for, 
Sue leaned from her seat and said gently: 

“Don’t despise Eugene, Guy. He could not help 
being afraid—he don’t understand such things. He 
didn’t at all know what to do.” 

“So I perceived,” returned Guy, drily. “Tis a 
pity a little common sense couldn’t have been added 
to his other gifts.” Poor Sue! Her disenchantment 
was complete. 

One day there was a scene in the drawing-room, 
and presently Mr. Eugene came forth, irate and 
chagrined, and convinced that he was a much abused 
and unappreciated man. Fortunately, poetry was a 
great resource. He celebrated Sue’s inconstancy in 
trite numbers, and his sentimental verses had won 
half a score of sensitive hearts before Sue had got 
over her mortification. 

And so the revolving year brought again the glow- 
ing midsummer. One day when Sue was very busy in 
her boudoir, Guy came in upon her suddenly, very 
much as if he had a right todo so. She looked up 
from a mass of papers, blushing rosily. Guy caught 
up one,and began toread. ‘‘ To Miss Susie Warwick.” 

Sue put both hands over her ears. 

“Q Guy, don’t shame me! How could I have been 
so silly? It seems as if it was ages and agesago. I 
thought it was all so fine—such a silly girl! But now 
T’m an old married woman. and I know there’s no- 
body in the world like my dear, old Guy, who never 
made a rhyme in his life—did you?” 

«Yes, once,” answered Guy, slowly. 

“Did? O, what was it?” with great eagerness. 


Once upon a time, when I left you to go toschool, 
and you had promised to be my little wife—the prom- 
ise that you tried to break as soon as I was out of 
sight, you know.” 
“Never mind that—what was it?” 
Guy—mischievously: 

* Darling Sue, 

I love you."* 


“O, well! thathas the merit of being true, I hope, 
which cannot be said of all such verses. On the 
whole, though, Guy, if that is all you ever did, I don’t 
think you were meant for a poet. But it’s just as 
well,” said Sue, looking the picture of contentment. 





{Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 
BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


A gentleman happened to strike his foot against a 
pail, which had been carelessly left on the sidewalk 
by a servant who was cleaning windows. A passing 
friend observed, ‘Sir, I shall write your epitaph, for 
I perceive you have kicked the bucket.’ O, no,” re- 
plied he, “‘I have only turned a /ittle pale.” 





PERFECTION.—A French preacher was once de- 
scanting from the pulpit with great eloquence on the 
beauties of creation. ‘‘ Whatever,” said he, “comes 
from the hands of Nature is complete. She forms 
everything perfect.” One of his congregation, very 
tauch deformed, and having a very large hump, went 
up to him at the close of his discourse, and asked, 
“What think ye of me, holy father?—am I perfect?” 
To which the preacher replied, very coolly, “ Yes, for 
a hump-backed man, quite perfect.” 





LEARNING.—A young gentleman, whose capacity 
for learning is not proverbial, having seen a young 
lady, and wishing to introduce himself to her, wrote 
a flaming letter, filling it with the most extravagant 
professions of love. Upon showing it to a friend 
“There, my boy, what do you think of that?” His 
friend, on looking over it, observed, ‘*There are not 
three words in it spelled right.” The other exclaim- 
ed, “‘How do you think a man can spell with such a 
horrid pen?” 





A famous craniologist, strolling through a church- 
yard near town, perceived a grave-digger tossing up 
the earth, amongst which were two or three skulls. 
The craniologist took up one, and after considering it 
a little time, said, ‘“ Ah, this was the skull of a phi- 
losopher.”—“ Very like, your honor,” said the grave- 
digger, ‘‘ for I see it is cracked.” 





“Man,” says an elegant writer, “can enjoy noth- 
ing to effect alone. Some one must lean upon his 
arm, listen to his observations, point out secret beau- 
ties, and become, as it were, a partner in his feelings, 
or his impressions are comparatively dull and spirit- 
less. Pleasures are increased in proportion as they 
are participated; as rores when engrafted on roses 
grow double by the process.” 





INTERESTING LOVE-LETTER. 


My DEAR E, ——:—By the relentless intervention 
of the invisible hand of providence, I have been pre- 
vented from precipitating myself at your feet for the 
entire absolution of the collectaneous calumny which 
has been so slanderously conglomerated upon the 
unblotted and unsophisticated face of my stainless 
reputation, and with which I have been so mali- 
ciously circumvalleted, that I apprehend the most 
mountainous, colossal, herculanean difficulties in 
perfectly discarcerating myself from the criminous 
machination in which I have been so unmercifully 
immured, that 1 was fearfully apprehensive that I 
was most inextricably involved. But ah! most super- 
human fair one, I have been so unutterably bedazzled 
by the luminous emanation and sunlike effulgence of 
your charms, that notwithstanding ihe acrimonious 
criminations which have been superinduced upon my 
character, I am again induced to obtrude myself into 
your presence. Do not for amoment doubt the move- 
less stability and fathomless profundity of my love; 
for the flammiferous monocular autocrat of day shall 
cease to irradiate the umbrageous recesses of the 
forest, the translucent queen of night shall cease to 
perambulate the diaphinous and stelliferous concavity 
of the cerulean heavens, the horisonous boabion of 
heaven’s horrific artillery shall cease to bellow forth 
its terrific peals, the forky corruscation of heaven 
shall discontinue to blaze forth its sulphurous igne- 
ous fulgor from the ignivimous clouds, before my 
love shall be extinguished. Could the manifestation 
of the keenest remorse, or the exhibition of the most 
compunctious pangs of conscience, elevate me one 
million of an inch in your favor, I would immediately 
commence 

Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 
That were the world on fire, they might drown 
The wrath of Heaven, and quench the mighty ruin. 


Ever your adoring 
—— Squiaes. 





A CHALLENGE.—A little fop, conceiving himself in- 
sulted by a gentleman, who ventured to give him 
some wholesome advice, strutted up to him with an 
air of importance and said, ‘‘Sir, you are no gentle- 





“When was it?” 


Should I be from home when you honor me with a 
call, I shall leave word with a friend to settle all the 
preliminaries to your satisfaction.” To which the 
other replied, ‘Sir, you are a fool! Here is my card 
—consider your nose pulled! And should I not be at 
home when you call on me, you will find I have left 
orders with my servant to show or kick you into the 
street for your impudence!” 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL FRANCIS MARION, 

ONE of the bravest of the soldiers of the American 
Revolution, was born at Winyaw, near Georgetown, 
South Carolina, in 1732. His grandfather, Benjamin 
Marion, was one of the numerous body of Huguenots 
who were expelled from France in 1690, and sought 
an asylum in America, settling near Charleston, 
South Carolina. His father, Gabriel Marion, was 
obliged to labor for the support of his family, and the 
son, until his twenty-seventh year, was engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 
In 1759, he joined the provincial regiment under 
Colonel Middleton, against the Cherokee Indians, 
with Henry Laurens, William Moultrie, Isaac Huger 
and Andrew Pickens, all of whom were distingushed 
soldiers afterwards in the Revolution. At the battle 
of Etchoee, the savages, who had been well supplied 
with fire-arms by the French, fought with despera- 
tion; they were finally overpowered and completely 
routed, their settlement, cornfields and granaries 
were destroyed, and they were driven to the moun- 
tains. In 1775, he was chosen to the provincial con- 
gress of South Carolina from the parish of St. John’s. 
While a member of this patriotic body, the news of 
the battle of Lexington was received; with that 
prompt patriotism which ever distinguished that 
State, it was resolved to raise two regiments of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry. Marion was appointed a 
captain in the regiment of Colonel Moultrie, and at 
once raised a company and joined the second South 
Carolina regiment. 

At the battle on Sullivan’s Island, Marion acted as 
major; he fought with great bravery, and for his ser- 
vives on that occasion he was pr ted toa coloneley 
under Moultrie, who was appointed a brigadier gen- 
eral. He was with General Lincoln and the Count 
D’Estaing, in the unsuccessful assault on Savannah, 
Georgia, October 9th, 1779, when Pulaski was mor- 
tally wounded. At the siege and surrender of Charles- 
ton, May 11th, 1780, Marion was prevented from tak- 
ing a part on account of an injury received in his leg. 
While yet unable to be active, he took refuge in the 
swamps of the Black River, while Governor Rutledge, 
Colonel Horry, and others, who had escaped the dis- 
asters at Charleston, were in North Carolina arous- 
ing the people of that State to meet the danger which 
stood menacing them upon its border. iy 

Marion’s military genius and great bravery were 
known to friends and foes, and while the latter sought 
to entrap him, the former held over him the shield of 
their vigilance. Collecting a few followers, he started 
for North Carolina to join Baron de Kalb, then 
marching southward with a small number of conti- 
nental troops. 

While in the camp of General Gates, who had suc- 
ceeded De Kalb, that brave officer having fallen at 
the battle of Camden, August, 1780, Governor Rut- 
ledge, who was there, commissioned Marion a briga- 
dier general, who soon called to his standard the 
hardy, spirited and daring patriots of the district of 
Williamsburg, between the Santee and Pedee rivers, 
who were ready to follow the ‘Swamp Fox,” a name 
given Marion by the British, in his bold and daring 
encounters. His first expedition after taking com- 
mand was against a large body of tories, under Major 
Gaines, an active British officer, who were encamped 
between the Great and Little Pedee rivers. He dis- 
persed the whole party without losinga man. Flush- 
ed with victory, Marion was again in motion within 
twenty-four hours. He engaged a body of British 
and tories, who were encamped a few miles from 
him, and scattered them to the winds. These victo- 
ries inspired his followers with the greatest confi- 
dence in their commander and reliance upon them- 
selves. 

Striking his blows upon the British and tories in 
quick succession, and at remote points, Marion ex- 
cited the alarm of the British commander-in-chief, 
and he ordered Colonel Tarleton to endeavor to en- 
trap and crush the ‘Swamp Fox.” Colonel Wemyss 
was first sent alter him with astrong force. With 
untiring industry he followed Marion in the direction 
of Black River, and often fell upon his trail. The 
peculiar hardihood of his constitution, and his being 
adapted to a warm climate and a low, marshy coun- 
try, qualified him to endure hardships and submit to 
exposure, which, in that sickly region, few other men 
would have been competent to sustain. With the 
small force he was enabied to embody, he was con- 
tinually annoying the enemy, cautious never to risk 
an engagement till he could make victory certain. 

General Marion’s person was exceedingly light, 
and he rode, when in service, one of the fleetest and 

most powerful chargers the South could produce; 
when in fair pursuit, nothing could escape, and when 
retreating, nothing could overtake him. Being once 
nearly surrounded by a party of British dragoons, he 
was cowpelled for safety to pass into a cornfield by 
leaping the fence. This field, marked with consid- 








man! Here is my card—consider yourself challenged! 


erable descent of surface, had been in part a marsh. 


Marion entered it at the upper side, the dragoons in 
chase leaped the fence also, and were but a short dis- 
tance behind him. So completely was he now in 
their power, that his only mode of escape was to pass 
over the fence at the lower side. To drain the field 
of its superfluous water, a trench had been cut 
around this part of the field four feet wide, and of 
the same depth. Of the clay and mud removed in 
cutting it, a bank had been formed on its inner side, 
and on the top of this was erected a fence, the whole 
amounting to nearly eight feet perpendicular height 
—a ditch four feet in width running parallel with it 
on the outer side, a foot or more intervening between 
the ditch and the fence. 

The dragoons, acquainted with the nature and ex- 
tent of the obstacle, and considering it impossible for 
their enemy to pass it, pushed towards him with 
shouts of exultation and insult, and summoning him 
to surrender or perish by the sword. Regardless of 
their rudeness and empty clamor, and inflexibly de- 
termined not to become their prisoner, Marion spur- 
red his horse to the charge. The noble animal, as if 
conscious that his master’s life was in danger, and 
that on his exertions depended his safety, approached 
the barrier in his finest style, aud with a bound that 
was almost supernatural cleared the fence and ditch 
completely, and recovered himself without loss of 
time on the opposite side. Marion instantly wheeled 
about, and saw his pursuers unable to pass the ditch, 
discharged his pistol at them without effect, and then 
wheeling his horse, and bidding then: good morning, 
departed. The dragoons, astonished at what they 
had witnessed, and scarely believing their foe to be 
mortal, gave up tle chase. 

During the winter of 1780 and the spring of 1781, 
Marion was very active; he sent out small detach- 
ments from his camp to surprise the tory camps and 
recruiting stations, wherever they could be found. 
His men caught his spirit, and imitated his example, 
and were generally successful. 

In April, 1781, he was engaged with Colonel Henry 
Lee and others in reducing several British posts. At 
the battle of Eutaw Springs, in September, 1781, Ma- 
rion and Lee took a prominent part. After the re- 
treat of the British, Marion was reinforced by detach- 
nents of troops under Colonels Shelby and Sevier, 
the heroes of King’s Mountain, and with them confi- 
dently took the field. 

He remained in active duty until the latter part of 
1782, when he was chosen a senator in the State 
legislature. He was soon after again called to the 
field, and did not relinquish his sword until the close 
of the war. He soon atter retired to his plantation, a 
little below Eutaw, where he died on the twenty- 
ninth of February, 1795, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. Hisremains lie in the churchyard at Belle Isle, 
in the parish of St. John’s, Berkeley, South Carolina, 


IN CHARGE OF TREASURE. 


BY EDWARD M. LINLEY, 





In the old Company’s time, before railways had 
lightened the labors of the Anglo-Indian to the 
extent they have now, we unfortunate subs were 
kept perpetually going on duty from one end of Ben- 
gal to the other, till the habit became such second 
nature, that one was scarcely able to appreciate the 
change when promoted to the luxury of settled quar- 
ters. Ihad just arrived from one of these expedi- 
tions at Christmas-time, and promised myself a week 
at Calcutta during the races, when the route came, 
and I was once more ordered to proceed in charge of 
treasure for the payment of troops at a station some 
some considerable distance up the country. There 
was no help for it: my liver, a splendid ally i 
ally, refused to do anything for me just then—the 
medical people affirmed I was in robust health; ata 
time, too, when a little sallowness of complexion, or 
a well-furred tongue, would have been the most in- 
estimable benefits nature could have bestowed. 

I started by the Barrackpore Railway. In the 
same carriage with me was a fellow-passenger in the 
person of a colored gentleman, who was proceeding 
to Calcutta also. Unlike our own men, long, solemn, 
and bearded, with an eye-glass and a lisp, this was a 
neatly-shaven, smiling, incessantly-chatting dandy; 
a turbaned, ringed, scented, lemon-colored kid- 
gloved, agate-headed-sticked, European-coated para- 
gon of smartness, with such a glossy appearance, 
that you felt inclined to rub gently against him, in 
the hope of catching some of the iridescent superfiu- 
ities he abounded with. He was, moreover, unceas- 
ing in his civilities and courteous expressions, Did I 
smoke? He had an undeniably choice Havana he 
could offer me. I was proceeding to join my regi- 
ment he supposed. No? Ah, then engaged upon a 
special mission, doubtless. Was my destination far? 
Agra, Cawnpore, Meerut? Should I pass near 
Bithoor? He ha? a great friend there, the Nana— 
Nana Sahib, quite European in his tastes and habits. 
Would I pardon his curiosity, that he might offer me 
his services. Carrying treasure, was I? Really; 
and then, with an access of polite attention, the na- 
tive gentleman threw his cigar out of the window, 
and leaned forward to learn the precise destination 
of my rupees and mohurs. Darwah, was it? How 
fortunate! I should pass the vicinity of another very 
particular friend he had, Maun Singh. I must call 
upon him; I must tiffin with him; I must dine with 
him. Maun Singh would regard me as his most es- 
pecial and distinguished guest: saying this, the na- 
tive gentleman drew from a small pearl-case an 
enamelled card, on which was inscribed, in English 











characters, ‘“‘The Rao Sahib.” Pencilling a few 
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words in Hindustani beneath this, he present 
me, with an urgent request that I should 1 
available in forming the acquaintance of his 
ably-disposed friend, Maun Singh. Shortly 
wards, we arrived at Calcutta, when, afler 
complimentary expressions, the Rao Sahib — 
into a palkee, waved a graceful salaam, a 
parted. 

My first duty was to report myself at Fort-V 
where I received all final orders, and was ¢ 
vested with my charge, which I found 
packed, and guarded by a company of sepoys 
ing my arrival to proceed on the ensuing day 
last night I spent at the mess of the —th; 
jovial anticipations my companions indulge 
coming Christmas called forth more acerb! 
sympathy from me; so I retired early, and 
bed with a strong impression that I was the 
used and most unlucky fellow in the Hi 
Company’s service. 

At gun-fire the next morning we prep 
march: the treasure-boxes were placed o 
eries, or native carts, and behind them follc 
sepoy guard, in charge of a subahdar, o 
officer; whilst I, in a one-horse buggy, bro 
the rear. For a certain distance, our rout 
the Grand Trunk Road, so that from mee 
travellers by day, and resting at dak bung: 
night, the monotony was somewhat lessene: 
lieved. At last, however, this began to fail 
lers became “few and far between; ”’ and of 
nal fowls, eggs, and beer, which appeared 
the “ stock” resources of all the dak bun, 
soon grew heartily tired. Sometimes I in 
a picnic, and entertained all the crows, mii 
sparrows of the neighborhood at a succulent 
of bread-crumbs, fowl-bones, and biscuits, ¢ 
stretched on my charpoy, under the shade o 
go-tree, 1 forgot all my troubles in the fu 
good cheroot. With the sepoys, time as 
livelier relation. After the halt had been ca 
their rations disposed of, they scattered in § 
their inclinations led them. Some played 
sitarre or tomtom; others gambled at per 
game similar to lotto; while the more serio 
themselves round the subahdar, who read 
sonorous tones passages from the Bagh « 

Hindu work of celebrity, which he deliv 
considerable unction. 

One evening, whilst engaged in this n 
sepoy, running towards me, suddenly repor 
sahib was in sight, and coming down the r 
fore I had well prepared to receive the st 
horse galloped up, and a lusty voice hailed 

“ Hulloa, old fellow! where are you going 
are you off for quinine? I’m Tod Shinar.” 

He might have been the Old Man of the 
as far as my knowledge of Tod Shinar was c: 
but he proceeded to inform me that he wi 
Shinar, on his way down the country in 
invalids, whom he had left a few miles beh 


“They are all down with intermittent | 
added; ‘rains, heat, and miasma have « 
work; and the worst of it is, we haven’t 
quinine left. I’ve sent three times back t 
for a fresh supply: the first coolie retu! 
poppy-heads; the second time they sent 
and the last one brought enough lint to suy 
iment: so now, as it’s uscless troubling tl 
I'll forage for myself, and levy black-mail 
traveller who has a grain in his medici 
Dr. Shinar, with undiminished volubility 
quired my destination, what duty I was 
finally, whether I intended to hang out at 
on the way. ‘You'll find some of the B 
pitable fellows,” he said; “ their curries ar 
tionable, and really the wines haven't a 
either.” 

I had never before been in the direction, 
no one IT was about to answer, when su 
card I had been furnished with for Maur 
curred to my mind, and I inquired if he 
a name in the neighborhood. 

“Maun Singh; well, yes; you'll reach 
low in another march, He’s not such a | 
though there are some whispers about at 
what's scandal but the delectable condin 
makes this a palatable world;” and 80 & 
Shinar cantered off. Anything promisin 
in the dull routine of our journey was sc7 
despised. I directed the subahdar, theref 
the men when we should approach the b 
question; and on the following evening, t 
ket, we drew near a stately European hou 
ible through a vista of palm and mango t 
my sub informed me was the residenc 
Singh. We halted at aspecies of lodge 
those we see at park entrances in Englan 
we were received by « Sikh, with an enorr 
to whom I delivered the card of the k 
after ashort delay, the gates swung op’ 
were admitted. Passing through an aven 
arind topes and orange-groves, intersp 
groups of the cocoa-nut, palm, and mang 
to the outer entrance or compound of th 
Several broken statues lying about, toget 
fountain that had evidently seen better 
sented a somewhat dilapidated aspect; b 
had time for a lengthened survey, Maun 
self advanced to greet me. He was abo 
dle stature, profusely affable in his demea 
dress, with small, piercing eyes, and an € 
He wore the loosely-fitting muslin robe ¢ 
oriental slippers of the country; and 4 
from the buggy, received me with a spec! 
rant cordiality. I must be fatigued « 
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| the fence also, and were but a short dis- 
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nerally successful. 
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BY EDWARD M. LINLEY, 





‘1 Company’s time, before railways had 
the labors of the Anglo-Indian to the 
* have now, we unfortunate subs were 
ually going on duty from one end of Ben- 
other, till the habit became such second 
t one was scarcely able to appreciate the 
°n promoted to the luxury of settled quar- 
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wards in ‘Hindustani beneath this, he presented it to 
me, with an urgent request that I should make it 
available in forming the acquaintance of his hospit- 
ably-disposed friend, Maun Singh. Shortly after- 
wards, we arrived at Calcutta, when, after further 
complimentary expressions, the Rao Sahib stepped 
into a palkee, waved a graceful salaam, and de- 
parted. 

My first duty was to report myself at Fort-William, 
where I received all final orders, and was duly in- 
vested with my charge, which I found already 
packed, and guarded by a company of sepoys, await- 
ing my arrival to proceed on the ensuing day. That 
last night I spent at the mess of the —th; but the 
jovial anticipations my companions indulged of the 
coming Christmas called forth more acerbity than 
sympathy from me; so I retired early, and went to 
bed with a strong impression that I was the worst- 
used and most unlucky fellow in the Honorable 
Company’s service. 

At gun-fire the next morning we prepared to 
march: the treasure-boxes were placed on hack- 
eries, or native carts, and behind them followed the 
sepoy guard, in charge of a subahdar, or native 
officer; whilst I, in a one-horse buggy, brought up 
the rear. For a certain distance, our route lay by 
the Grand Trunk Road, so that from meeting dak 
travellers by day, and resting at dak bungalows by 
night, the monotony was somewhat lessened and re- 
lieved. At last, however, this began to fail; travel- 
lers became “‘ few and far between ;”’ and of the eter- 
nal fowls, eggs, and beer, which appeared to form 
the “stock” resources of all the dak bungalows, I 
soon grew heartily tired. Sometimes I improvised 
a picnic, and entertained all the crows, minars, and 
sparrows of the neighborhood at a succulent banquet 
of bread-crumbs, fowl-bones, and biscuits, and then, 
stretched on my charpoy, under the shade of a man- 
go-tree, I forgot all my troubles in the fumes of a 
good cheroot. With the sepoys, time assumed a 
livelier relation. After the halt had been called, and 
their rations disposed of, they scattered in groups as 
their inclinations led them. Some played upon the 
sitarre or tomtom; others gambled at percheese, a 
game similar to lotto; while the more seriots ranged 
themselves round the subahdar, who read aloud in 
sonorous tones passages from the Bagh o Bagh,a 
Hindu work of eelebrity, which he delivered with 
considerable unction. 

One evening, whilst ged in this +a 
sepoy, running towards me, suddenly reported thata 
sahib was in sight, and coming down the road. Be- 
fore I had well prepared to receive the stranger, a 
horse galloped up, and a lusty voice hailed me. 

* Hulloa, old fellow! where are you going, and how 
are you off for quinine? I’m Tod Shinar.” 

He might have been the Old Man of the Mountain 
as far as my knowledge of Tod Shinar was concerned ; 
but he proceeded to inform me that he was one Dr. 
Shinar, on his way down the country in charge of 
invalids, whom he had left a few miles behind. 


“They are all down with intermittent fever,” he 
added; “rains, heat, and miasma have done their 
work; and the worst of it is, we haven’t a grain of 
quinine lett. I’ve sent three times back to quarters 
for a fresh supply: the first coolie returned with 
poppy-heads; the second time they sent me beer; 
and the last one brought enough lint to supply a reg- 
iment: so now, as it’s useless troubling the noodles, 
I'll forage for myself, and levy black-mail on every 
traveller who has a grain in his medicine-chest.” 
Dr. Shinar, with undiminished volubility, then in- 
quired my destination, what duty I was upon, and 
finally, whether I intended to hang out at any places 
on the way. ‘You'll find some of the Baboos hos- 
pitable fellows,” he said; ‘‘ their curries are unexcep- 
tionable, and really the wines haven’t a bad brand 
either.” 

I had never before been in the direction, and knew 
no one IT was about to answer, when suddenly the 
card Thad been furnished with for Maun Singh re- 
curred to my mind, and I inquired if he knew such 
a name in the neighborhood. 

“ Maun Singh; well, yes; you’ll reach his bunga- 
low in another march. He’s not such a bad fellow, 
though there are some whispers about at times; but 
what’s scandal but the delectable condiment which 
makes this a palatable world;” and so saying, Tod 
Shinar cantered off. Anything promising a change 
in the dull routine of our journey was scarcely to be 
despised. I directed the subahdar, therefore, to halt 
the men when we should approach the bungalow in 
question ; and on the following evening, towards sun- 
set, we drew near a stately European house, discern- 
ible through a vista of palm and mango trees, which 
my sub informed me was the residence of Maun 
Singh. We halted ata species of lodge, similar to 
those we see at park entrances in England, and here 
we were received by a Sikh, with an enormous beard, 
to whom I delivered the card of the Rao. Then, 
after a short delay, the gates swung open, and we 
were admitted. Passing through an avenue of tam- 
arind topes and orange-groves, interspersed with 
groups of the cocoa-nut, palm, and mango, we came 
to the outer entrance or compound of the dwelling. 
Several broken statues lying about, together with a 
fuuntain that had evidently seen better days, pre- 
sented a somewhat dilapidated aspect; but before I 
had time for a lengthened survey, Maun Singh him- 
self advanced to greet me. He was about the mid- 
dle stature, profusely affable in his demeanor and ad- 
dress, with small, piercing eyes, and an elastic smile. 
He wore the loosely- -fitting muslin robe and pointed | 
oriental slippers of the country; and as I alighted | 
from the buggy, received me with a species ef exube- | 
tant cordiality. I must be fatigued and thirsty. | 





“Ho! bearer, brandy pawnee for the Sahib.” The | 
refreshment came grateful to my thirsty palate as a 
draught of nectar; and then my host, unmindful of 
the injunctions of the Shasters, quaffed in my honor 
a libation himself; after which, leading the way, he 
escorted me to the house. 

The vestibule and rooms through which we passed 
exhibited the same neglected and incongruous ap- 
pearance I had at first been struck with: gilded 
chairs and faded damask couches, cracked mirrors, 
and cabinets inlaid with pearl, were strangely ranged 
together, whilst upon the wails the same contrast 
was apparent. The chefs-d’euvre of some of our 
best masters were mingled with the commonest 
works ofart. A marble bust ot Nelson stood side by 
side with a plaster of Paris cast of Shakspeare; a 
Turner hung suspended next some daub in water 
colors; whilst a carefully-finished engraving of the 
queen found companionship with some woodcut 
prints representing certain London actors of a past 
age in their “ favorite characters ”’—completing alto- 
gether a striking picture of luxury on its last legs. 
Having regaled myself with that indispensable lux- 
ury of hot climates, a bath, connor was announced to 
be ready, and I found a substantial repast awaiting 
us in the banquet-room. Here again the same ab- 
sence of uniformity displayed itself—soups, fish, cur- 
ries, meat, fruit, bon-bons, ice, and entrees of ambig- 
uous name and doubtful nature were crowded to- 
gether with an indifference to taste that would have 
shocked the sensibilities of Francatelli. There was, 
however, no lack of beer, claret, and brandy; and as 
conventional forms were not a sine qua non with me, 
from the medley I made a hearty meal. As the bot- 
tle replaced the viands, my host inquired whether I 
liked dancing. 

** You English,” he said, ‘dance with your own or 
other men’s wives, and make it a great fatigue; but 
we lie under the punkahs, smoke our hookahs, and 
enjoy the nautch without such useless exertion.” 


Here, doubtless, was an opportunity I had long 
wished for. Hitherto, my experience of the nautch 
had been limited to the baggy, unwashed, slatternly- 
looking damsels who dance at the fetes of Calcutta 
Baboos. But now I had an excellent chance to wit- 
ness the real article, the nautch in perfection. Upon 
mentioning this to Maun Singh, he at once, with evi- 
dent pleasure, acquiesced in my desire; adding, that 
he had one dancer of great skill, a girl named Lulu, 
whom he had purchased for four hundred rupees of 
an Afghan merchant. Orders were then given for 
the spectacle; and we adjourned toa larger room, 
furnished with a railed platform at one end, upon 
which the dancers were to appear: hookahs were 
then brought; and reclining upon the easy couch, I 
prepared to enjoy the amusement in store with no 
little zest and anticipation. Some half-dozen girls 
soon entered, fancitully if slenderly attired. One of 
them, more richly ornamented than the others, at- 
tracted me. This I learned to be Lulu, the girl al- 
ready mentioned by my host. Her muslin dress glit- 
tered. with spangles of gold; she had also bangles of 
gold upon her ankles, and bracelets upon her wrists, 
which flashed and sparkled in the quick movements 
of the figure. The nautch began by a slow, monoto- 
nous step, gradually increasing till it assumed a ce- 
lerity rarely exhibited at home, as the girls passed 
and repassed each other in the dance. There were 
none of the piroutes or poses so much relied upon by 
our coryphees of the tvotlights, but a graceful, glid- 
ing, quickening motion, altogether pleasing in the 
effect produced. Suddenly it changed, and Lulu, 
gazing fixedly at me, slowly tottered forward, and 
with every semblance of fatigue, sank upon the 
stage. Then another girl, stealthily advancing and 
retreating, lightly hovering for a moment round her, 
drew forth apparently a poniard, and plunged it into 
the other’s breast. 

The incident was so like reality in its execution, 
that I had started trom my seat, when my attention 
was arrested by Maun Singh; his hookah had fallen 
down, and his whole features were convulsed with | 
passion, while, turning fiercely to the kKhansumah in | 





attendance, he uttered some directions in Hindus- | 
tani, which I knew had reference to the scene we | 
had just witnessed. At the same moment, whilst he 
was thus engaged, Lulu bounded quickly forward, | 
and threw at my feet a flower, which I had time to | 
catch up and conceal, without exciting his observa- | 
tion. The nautch now appeared to be ended, and | 
Maun Singh, having recovered his habitual smiles, 
expressed a hope that I should sleep in the bungalow 
that night. He had a room provided purposely for 
European guests, and it would be an agreeable 
change from the charpoy of my tent. I declined, 
however, this further proffer. The incident of the 
nautch, the hint implied by Dr. Shinar, together 
with the decaying aspect of everything about me, 
aroused my suspicions, and made it probable that 
the contents of my boxes had excited the cupidity of | 
Maun Singh, who might not hesitate to attempt | 
their appropriation. Then, as he found my resolu- 
tion fixed, and that I intended to proceed at sunrise 
in the morning, he informed me of a nearer path cut 
through the jungle, which would be more direct; | 





adding, that a coolie should be ready at daybreak to 
| guide us by the route in question. Thanking my 
| entertainer for his hospitality, and distributing some 
| backsheesh to the servants, I then returned to the 
| compound, where my tent, pitched within a short 
| distance of the hackeries, placed them completely | 
| under iny observation. Everything seemed orderly | 

and tranquil; the arms were piled, the cattle leashed | 
| together, and nothing but the tramp of the sentry 

placed over the treasure-boxes, and the distant howl- 
| ing of some parish dogs, disturbed the silence of the | 


night. Still, I feund it impossible to sleep; a vague 
sense of uneasiness stole over me from time to time 
when I recollected the nautch-girl and the symbol I 
had received. Restless with thinking, I at last rose, 
and as I glanced through the opening of the tent, 
an object met my gaze that tended still more to con- 
firm my appreheusions. Standing near the hack- 
eries, in close conversation with the sentry, were two 
men. One of them, by his dress and figure, I felt 
little doubt was Maun Singh; but in the other, to 
my intense surprise, as he turned round, and the 
rays of the moon fell upon his features, I recognized 
no less a personage than the Rao Sahib, to whose in- 
troduction I was indebted for my present situation. 
That he should be here at the same time, and his 
presence hidden from me, more than ever increased 
my doubts that some treachery was intended with 
reference to the treasure and myself. Examining 
my arms, therefore, and placing everything in readi- 
ness, I remained watching through the night till day 
broke, banishing with it all fears, and shaming me 
somewhat of the feelings imagination had conjured. 

In ashort time, we were again ready for the road, 
the cattle were harnessed, and the men had fallen 
into marching-order, when the guide mentioned by 
Maun Singh the previous evening introduced him- 
self, and offered to conduct us bya path, which would 
shorten our path by at least several miles. Of this 1 
gladly availed myself, and with the guide in front, 
we once more started on our way. The new road, 
however, soon appeared less desirable than tie oiu 
one; fallen trees impeded our progress as we ad- 
vanced; deep ruts and uncleared brushwood added 
further obstacles; still we pushed on, and at last, as 
the hot sun glared out, fatigued by the jolting of the 
buggy and the absence of rest during the preceding 
night, a drowsy torpor overcame me, and I fell into 
a deep slumber. How long I slept, I know not; but 
I was abruptly startled into consciousness by loud 
shouts and exclamations, the flash of firearms, a 
sharp, stinging pain in my right shoulder, followed 
bya heavy blow from behind, which at once stretched 
me senseless. From that t, Ir ber noth- 
ing; a long void succeeded; and when at last 1 re- 
turned, as it were, to life, 1 found myself lying in a 
large chamber, with a man standing by my side gaz- 
ing intently on my face. ‘Ah, we shall do now,” he 
said, as I opened my eyes and endeavored to speak. 
“Not a word, my dear fellow; but swallow this, and 
then tumble off to sleep again.” By this time I had 
recognized Shinar, and feeling the wisdom of his ad- 
vice, after taking the draught, I tell into a refreshing 
and lengthy sleep. When I again awoke, the room 
was empty; but in a few minutes Dr. Shinar en- 
tered. ‘‘Where am 1? What has been the mat- 
ter?” I inquired. 

‘Well, at present you are at Maun Singh’s; and 
the matter is, you have had a bullet through your 
shoulder, and a nasty little knock upon the head, 
which, if nature hadn’t blessed you with a very thick 
one, might have finished your promising career, my 
friend.” 

** But the boxes?” I ejaculated. 

“Have disappeared,” said Shinar; ‘‘and at pres- 
ent we’ve no clue either to the robbers or the missing 
treasure; but I’ve sent an account of the affair to 
the nearest station, so,in ashort time, we may ex- 
pect down troops, though our host, who, by the way, 
appears terribly shocked, assures me his men are out 
in all directions endeavoring to trace the rascals, so 
there’s nothing to be done but wait.” 

Soon followed Maun Singh himself, expressing his 
sorrow at what had taken place. Robbers, he said, 
rarely penetrated so far, and although the broken 
nature of the ground precluded much evidence of the 
route they had gone, still he was not without hope 
that the miscreants might yet be found, and brought 








to justice. If Shinar had conceived any suspicions of 
our host, he at any rate said nothing, and, when we 
were again alone, briefly narrated the chance that 
had so opportunely brought him to my aid. Passing 
in the vicinity of the jungle, he had been startled by 
the firing of musketry; and as he was a business- 


| man, never omitting an opportunity where his pro- 


fessional services might be of use, and thinking very 
possibly there was a ‘‘case”’ at hand in this instance, 
he at once started in the direction from which the 
noise came. Upon reaching the spot, however, the 


| conflict had ceased, and only the debris remained. 


Several sepoys were lying dead; the hackeries and 
boxes had been carried off; and close by the broken 
buggy he discovered me, stretched senscless from a 
blow on the head, which, he unnecessarily repeated, 
only the thickness of my skull had protected from a 
fatal result. 
ous nature, I soon advanced towards convalescence, 
and began to await with some impatience the event 
of the despatches sent off by Shinar. 

Time passed slowly, and little occurred to relieve 
the tedium of the days. Of Lulu I neither heard nor 
saw anything; and when Shinar once ventured a 
hint that a nautch would enliven the dull hours of 
the evening, Maun Singh affected not to understand 
him. One night, finding the heat and mosquitoes 
combined an insuperable obstacle to sleep, we lighted 
our cigars, and strolled into the garden of the bunga- 
low. Sbinar was commenting upon the conveniences 


of native compared with European methods in the | 


erection of bungalows, when we came to a ty-khana, 


| or vault, usually attached to dwellings of this char- 


acter. ‘Here, now,” he said, pointing to the open- 


ing, “‘is precisely the place to perpetrate what you | 


would call a ‘dark deed’ in. What do you say to 
explore? Shall we take atrip?” Saying this, he de- 


the vault. 





about thirty feet in length, and half as many broad. 
At the upper end, a large ledge protruded from the 
wall, on which were ranged a number of small lamps, 
similar to those placed in the tombs of Moslems. 
The surface of the wall under this ledge appeared 
quite new; but while observing it, a shout from Shi- 
nar interrupted me. ‘‘Here’s a well: what can they 
want with wells here? I nearly floundered into it.” 
Continuing the scrutiny, my eyes were attracted by 
something which glittered in the plaster of the wall, 
and as I pulled it, large portions of the clay yielding, 
I drew forth, to my increasing wonder and amaze- 
ment, the spangled hem of a woman’s dress. Calling 
to Shinar, whose surprise equalled my own, we each 
worked away at the cavity; and in a few minutes 
more, to our horror and consternation, a human body 
fell forward on the earth. There were bangles upon 
the ankles, and bracelets on the wrists; and as the 
long black hair glanced aside from the face, in the 
still discernible features, I recognized the nautch- 
girl Lulu. She had been walled upalive! Appalled 
by the terrible sight before me—the fate of her whose 
warning I had such good reason to remember—for 
the moment, all my senses were paralyzed by the 
ghastly spectacle. Shinar, however, whose nerves 
were not so easily affected, had r d demol- 
ishing the wall, and now, suddenly seizing my arm, 
he pointed to a new object, which at once engrossed 
every faculty of the mind. Within the niche from 





which we had exhumed the body, placed side by 


side, and to all appearance intact, were the lost 
chests—the much-coveted treasure-boxes plundered 
from me. For a moment, our astonishment checked 
all utterance, and then Shinar was the first to speak. 

“We have learned so much,” he said, ‘‘ that if we 
are discovered, we are dead men. What shall we 
do?” Flight seemed the only thing; a desire to re- 
possess the chests was strong within me, but heavy, 
cumbrous, and unwieldy, they presented a difficulty 
that appeared insurmountable. 

“T have it!” ejaculated Shinar. ‘“ Quick! there’s 
the well; now, then, work as you never did before!” 
And saying this, he seized the nearest box, and by 
dint of our united strength, we removed it from the 
cavity to the well, where it dropped with a dull, 
heavy splash to the bottom. Perspiring and fatigued, 
we toiled on; and in less than an hour the last chest 
had been consigned to its hiding-place in the waters, 
and effectually concealed for the present. 

“‘ Now, then, for the stables!” said Shinar, as we 
stood breathless and heated with our late exertion. 
“‘ Maun Singh boasts a taste at horseflesh, and to- 
night we must put it to the test.” 

Then cautiously remounting the steps, we stood 
once more in the night air. Everything seemed 
quiet, and we were congratulating ourselves there 
were neither dogs nor stragglers about, when mak- 
ing our way towards the stables, we came in contact 
with a syce. 

As the man approached, we seized him, and gagging 
his mouth, and tying his arms with his turban, and 
his feet with his pygammahs, we left him on the 
ground. Then having selected the two best horses 
in the stable, we silently saddled, and mounting 
them, rode forth. As we passed the bungalow, a 
window was suddenly thrown open, and in an instant 
more lights began to move rapidly to and fro. 

“ Now for it!” shouted Shinar, and putting spurs 
to our horses, we dashed up the avenue. At the 
lodge-gate, the Sikh rushed out, and attempted to 
oppose us, but Shinar beating him down with the 
butt of his whip, cleared the barrier, an example fol- 
lowed by myself, and then turning to the right, wo 
thundered up the Darwah road. Long and furiously 
for dear Jife we galloped, without drawing rein; and 
not till day began to break did we feel all chances of 
pursuit were over, and that we were safe. I had now 
some leisure to think over the events that had re- 
cently transpired, and as I pondered, connecting link 
with link, the entire plot grew terribly distinct. My 
meeting with the Rao, and careless mention of the 
object of my journey, together with his secret appear- 
ance afterward at the bungalow to which he had in- 
troduced me, made it palpable that he had been a 
confederate in the whole affair. Then, again, the 
warning I had received from Lulu, which had not 
escaped the penetration of her master, accounted 
fearfully for the deed in the recesses of the ty-khana. 
The boxes must have been placed there but as a tem- 
porary measure, destined, when the investigation 
should have subsided, to recruit the finances of Maun 
Singh. That we should yet capture the scoundrel, I 
ardently trusted; and our joy was considerable when 


| towards the close of the day the sound of a cavalry 


As my wounds were not of a very seri- | 


| 


bugle broke upon our ears, and ina few minutes 
more we met asquadron of dragoons, accompanied 
by a magistrate, on their way to Maun Singh’s, as 
Shinar had requested. Our story was soon told, and 
then no delay was made in pushing forward. When, 
however, we reached the bungalow, it was deserted, 
and few traces of its late occupants remained. For 
some months, Maun Singh, in the fastnesses of the 
Sunderbunds, contrived to elude pursuit, till the mu- 
tiny broke out, when he joined the enemy, and was 
finally hanged beside the Mogul rebels, the day Sir 
Archdale Wilson entered Delhi. 

Some time afterwards, I happened to be on duty 
with my regiment at C—. The troops were drawn 


| up under arms, for a terrible lesson was that day to 


| 


| tached a lamp, hanging near, and led the way down | 
The steps terminated in a low chamber, | 


be impressed upon the natives—two of the rebel lead- 
ers were to be blown away from guns. Amid solemn 
silence, the condemned men were brought forth; and 
as they were being tied, in the features of the one 
nearest, though writhing and distorted at his im- 
pending fate, I recognized my former acquaintance 
and ci-devant fellow-traveller, the Rao Sahib. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GARLANDS. 


BY MARY HENLEY. 
I walk within an olden hall, 
And old-time treasures bring 
That many a varied story tell— 
Garlands—I round me hang 
Garlands, entwined in memory 
Round lives and hopes now lost to me. 


One speaks, in hushed and reverent tone, 
A mother's care and love; 

Angel on earth, she now has gone 
To her higher sphere above; 

My mother! O, I miss thee here! 

Show that thou art in spirit near! 


A laughing, blue-eyed brother climbed 
Up to my brow one day— 

This tiny wreath his hands combined, 
And flung o'er me in play; 

In the far, upper halls I see 

Him twining one more wreath for me. 


One slender wreath of rosebuds pale 
Brings back life's golden day, 

And hopeful, joyous hours recalls, 
Passed in a blooming May; 

Such rosebuds as then crowned her head, 

Now grow above my darling dead. 


Iam not sad. Why should 1 mourn? 
Why should my last, late years, 

Though they seem clouded o'er and lone, 
Be spent in useless tears ? 

When I may win, by earnest strife, 

And share cternal after life. 


Glad will I be, if at the last 
Comes no reproach to me 

Of good undone, which done, had blest 
Much misspent life to me; 

And looking back repentant then, 

I sadly see what might have been. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PIGGS OF ALABAMA. 


BY MRS. L. S. GOODWIN. 

WE are four old maids in one family—Susan, Amy, 
Mehitable and Tabitha—this latter myself—ail hope- 
less cases, and I am the most cross-grained and vin- 
egary of the lot. Four old maid sisters, and I the 
youngest, with gray hair and spectacles, sit down to 
tell you how very near one after another, according 
to our ages, we came to committing matrimony. 
Laugh if you will, but it’s true to the letter, as when 
you have heard the story you will no doubt believe. 

We had a beau—Susan, Amy, Mehitable and I, and 
though neither of us ever saw him, had we only been 
at Salt Lake, members of Brigham Young's commu- 
nity, we should all and severally, providence per- 
mitting, have been wives to that man—I refer not to 
Mr. Young, but to Cyrus Sturdevant Piggs, Es1., of 
Alabama. Tabitha Piggs—I recollect, when my case 
was on the docket, writing the name to see how it 
would look, and the result was not at all flattering. 

To begin the story where it ought to be begun, my 
cousin, Fanny Barnes, went South to teach school. 
Fanny was a clever, sprightly girl, called pretty too 
by many. She was an orphan, and might be said to 
have made her own way in life; yet Fanny was one 
of those who seem to have plenty of friends to help 
them along, so that on the whole she was rather to be 
envied than pitied. 

Well, she had been South hardly more than a year 
when she wrote us word that she was married to a 
planter. The Fates, it seemed, had just lured her 
out there under pretence of gaining her own living, 
only to give her a happy surprise by showing her her 
future husband and a home of ease and magnificence. 
This latter by inference—we had not then any exact 
kn »wledge of details. 

My cousin’s match created quite a sensation in our 
neighborhood. Three more young ladies set off di- 
rectly for Alabama to keep school. Two of our fam- 
ily had a good mini to join them, but the thing would 
look a little too barefaced. And then you must know, 
to all human appearance we stood as fair achance at 
that time of getting husbandsin New England as any 
one else. I was always glad I didn’t go with that 
party at any rate; not one of whom succeeded in 
marrying a planter. One got the liver complaint, but 
no husband, and came home a confirmed invalid; 
one died there of fever before the first summer was 
out, and the third is still teaching on in forlorn hope 
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teresting fact that her husband was a slaveholder. | 
That is the way slavery was hated in New England. 
I recollect the day old lady Carnes came to see usand 
talk about Fanny; her husband, Deacon Carnes, in 
his lifetime had been an abolitionist, and in conse- 
quence found his road in the church a hard one to 
travel; the old lady declared ‘if ever Fanny Barnes 
came on a visitin’ she wouldn’t speak to her, and if 
she brought any of her slaves along, she’d come 
straight and tell ’em they was free, as sure as she 
lived.” That speech made us so mad, we’d a good 
mind not to give the old lady her tea, the thing, next 
to Fanny’s affairs, we well knew she had come for. 
We would like to see the old busybody interfering 
with Fanny Barnes Piggs’s people! 

Nevertheless, anti-slavery as we were, only not 
Janatic, we constantly rallied our cousin about her 
slaves. Once in reply she wrote—* My husband 
says—‘ Tell your Yankee friends my niggers are bet- 
ter off than Iam;’” which confession we considered 
rather ominous for a bridegroom. 

But Fanny did not live to enjoy her fortune long, 
whether good or bad. In July, eighteen months 
after her marriage, she gave us a hint of an expected 
heir; in September following came a letter super- 
scribed in a strange, masculine hand. The letter 
yas from Fanny’s husband, and informed us * his 
dear Fanny” was dead—the baby too. Out of regard 
to his wife’s memory, he said, he would like to keep 
up the correspondence which had afforded her so 
much happiness. 

We had never known that Cousin Fanny set such 
store by the correspondence, and we felt in that case 
her resources must have been more limited than we 
had imagined; however, we of course complied with 
Mr. Piggs’s proposition and were proud to do so, albeit 
in the event there appeared to be but little to say on 
either side, and it was dragging work as months went 
by. 

“ Where’s Piggs’s letter, Sue?”? was my disrespect- 
ful inquiry, as 1 bounced into the house on my return 
from a walk with two or three of my young school- 
mates. Amy and Mehitable were both away that 
evening. 

* What do you mean? How do you know there és 
a letter?” returned my eldest sister, pretending inno- 
cence, 

“O fudge!” I cried, “hand over. Of course it’s 
nothing of account, but I will know what Piggs says. 
{ called at the post-office and saw your name on the 
list, and Joe Parks said you’d taken out the letter and 
it was from your beau down south.” 

“Did Joe say so?—the idiot! Who heard him be- 
sides you?” and to my amazement she blushed up 
to her hair. 

“O everybody,” I replied to her last question, 
wickedly; “half the town was there and more too, 
and the clerk spoke in his usual voice of thunder. 
Idiot, you may well call him. But come, let me see 
the letter.” 

She fidgeted in her chair, but the letter was not 
forthcoming. What could it mean! All Piggs’s 
epistles had been directed to Susan, as the eldest, but 
in reality had been meant for all of us equally, with- 
out distinction. Finally she said in a solemn, conti- 
dential way: 

“Sit down here, Tab; you may read the letter if 
you wont breathe a breath about it to Ame and Hit. 
I’ll tell them when I get ready, but that isn’t to- 
night nor to-morrow.” 

I promised anything, for my curiosity was dread- 
fully excited; then she took the letter from her pocket 
and handed me, her blushes deepening ten degrees. 


“O—h!” I cried, dropping the sheet before a page 
had been read, and clapping my hands in vociferous 
applause, “ Piggs has offered himself, Sue—you’re 
going to marry a slaveholder!” 

Sue “sh’d” and even held her hand over my 
mouth, but it was of little use; I was almost too 
much carried away to be responsible for anything I 
did. My imagination and tongue ran rampant, and 
before three minutes expired I had settled it to go 
south with my sister and brother-in-law, marry a 
planter myself and live neighbor to them. 

* Goodness’ sake, Tabitha!” exclaimed susan at 
last, coming down on me with an emphasis I could 
no longer resist. ‘*Do stop! I don’t know, and 


UNION. 





missives to my second sister, Amy, now,—which set | 
Mehitable and myself on the merriest qui vive for 
another proposal in that quarter,—though the con- 
tents were for us all collectively,—asa public speaker 
vents himself to his audience, with an occasional 
flourish toward the chair. 

Six months passed, at the end of which period 
Mehitable and I on coming home from a long visit to 
our Aunt Polly inquired for {the Piggs’s letters, and 
were given one letter. In the common course there 
should have been not less than three. Of that one, 
Amy in the most commonplace manner imaginable 
gave us the substance, even as she put it into our 
hands. 

Piggs was married! 

A neighboring planter had at last withdrawn to 
the land where they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, and accommodated Piggs with his earthly 
half. The widow and widower had entered into 
partnership under the style of C. S. Piggs, Esq., and 
wife. So there was an end to our prospects of being 
connected to the chivalry by a nearer and dearer tie 
than that of cousin. It was not an evidence of Piggs’s 
gallantry, neither of his blissful connubial anticipa- 
tions, that he wrote “he would have preferred a New 
England wife—they were much the best managers.” 

Five years now passed in which we never once 
heard from Fanny’s husband that was. Poor Fanny! 
circumstances had turned our mourning into un- 
avoidable merriment. It would have been unsuit- 
able for him to correspond any longer with these first 
wife’s cousins. We saw that, at the same time we 
missed the Piggs letters and the piquant gossip they 
had occasioned. 

Always darkest before day. One morning in Me- 
hitable’s absence a letter was received for her, super- 
scribed in the well-remembered hand—by the way 
never remarkable for elegance, and not improved 
during the interval since we last heard from him—of 
course T mean Piggs. I tore open the letter, not 
having the fear of the statutes before my eyes; I felt 
something great was inside that envelope—as indeed 
there was. ‘ 

Piggs had turned widower for the second time; the 
firm was dissolved, though not by mutual consent it 
seemed, for Piggs expressed himself averse to the 
state as before; he wanted a wife, and in short his 
choice had fallen on our Mehitable, from whom he 
had recently heard through a Yankee schoolmaster. 


When my sister so honored returned the same 
evening, I met her at the gate and nearly crammed 
the letter down her throat in my haste to have her 
absorb its contents. I had been half beside myself 
all day, and when my astonished sister finally took 
the letter from my hands and sat down suddenly on 
the cat coiled upon the chair-cushion, I would have 
given something to have beena boy that I might turn 
somersets over the table. I was only twenty-four 
then—not getting cross-grained at all. 

“You will do well to remember it is your turn 
next,” observed Sue to me, in mock solemnity. 

“Ono,” returned I, ‘he hasn’t proposed to Amy 
yet.” 

* Hasn’t he?” significantly. 

“What, has he proposed to you lately? When?” 

Amy bit her lips; Sue smiled quietly. 

“What shall I do, girls?” Hitty exclaimed, between 
vexation and merriment. 

“Do as I did,” suggested Amy, ‘it worked well 
for me.” 

“You!” two of us exclaimed again. 

Amy quietly applied a minute key and took from a 
private drawer of her own escritoire, a letter whose 
perfect whiteness was marred by five years of time, 
and from that, ‘‘ we chil:lren,” as our two older sis- 
ters were in the habit of calling Mehitable and me, 
were first permitted to know that Piggs, before he 
wedded the widow, had offered himself to our Amy. 

And had been rejected? Not directly; she invited 
him to come North and let her set eyes on him—trot 
himself out and show his paces, you know; and the 
lover, with more self-knowledge and less vanity per- 
haps than belong to his sex generally, didn’t dare 
risk it. He would come on condition that Miss Amy 
would engage beforehand to marry him as soon as he 
got here; he thought she ought to take him on her 





much less do you, that I shall accept this proposal to 
become the second Mrs. Piggs.” 

“Is that so?” and I cooled down forthwith, while 
| visions of another kind came dancing through my 
| brain, 

Sue had been cut out for a minister’s wife, rather 
than a planter’s, but then the planter had got the 
hands of the minister. Sue however was not gov- 
erned by the principle of “first come first served,” 





I suppose. This result it was but tuir to state, so 
that others intent on similar ends might be able 
rightly to estimate their chances. One in four—that 
is all. 

As thoronghly New England bred, we abhorred 


and accordingly after taking a little time to think of 
the matter, returned Piggs, Esq. an answer in the 
negative. Rev. Mr. Rugglesby was at that time set- 
tled over the next parish, where he had been two 
years and was still single; he had been polite to Sue, 





slavery: yet somehow it seized us as rather a nice 
attair that a relation of ours should hold slaves. In 
fact this was the point most talked of by ourselves 


anil everybody. We were constantly beset by the | 


question of how many slaves Fanny’s husbe nd owned, 
and we always replied that we did not know, but 
supposed the number to be large. We never put the 
question to Fanny herself, for fear it was not so many 
after all—no more than fifteen or twenty maybe; but 


we always gave out that in all probability it was fifty | 


or a hundred at least. 

We were all at once proud of Fanny, and it was 
easy to see that she had a position here at home 
which she had never enjoyed before, and which she 
probably never might have obtained, but for the in- 


and I was more than half inclined to believe her de- 
| cision with regard to the other was intluenced by 
| thoughts of him. However, she never seemed to 
care a bit when a few months afterwards the clergy- 
man married a young thing who couldn’t ever begin 
| to make him the wife our Sue would have made; and 
on the other hand I am quite positive she has never 
regretted throwing away her chance of becoming 
| Mrs. Piggs. 
We expected the family correspondence with our 


aristocratic connection was now at an end, just as 


some of us expected the battle of Bull Run was going 
| to decide the fortunes of war between North and 
South. It did not, and so of the other case. Cyrus 
| Sturdevant Piggs, Esq. wrote on, superscribing his 


cousin’s recommendation; he had suited Fanny; 
| Amy viewed the matter in a different light and 
| threw up her chance of marrying a planter. 
“T might write him to come on,” resumed Mehit- 

able pursuing her instructions, ‘and if when he 
| gets here, I don’t see fit to marry him, why doubtless 
| he can find some one that will.” 
| “O, promise him,” I cried, * that alone will bring 
| him, and I do want to see Piggs. You can alter your 
| mind when it comes to the point, and how could he 
| help himself.” 
“You reckless thing!” said Sue. ‘ Perhaps,” 
yourself, provided Hitty doesn’t like him.” 

“ Of course, if Piggs will have me. You remember 
that old brown dress which you and Ame and Hit 
outgrew in turn, and which came to be my best go- 
to-meeting suit. O yes, /’l/ accept Piggs, and thank 
him too, if Piggs will only propose to me, and cer- 


added my grave sister, “you’d agree to marry him | 





and renewed the invitation of five years ago, that he 
should make us a visit, which Piggs still declined. 
Now perhaps you may think it would look more 
delicate in me to give up the pen to one of my sisters 
and let her finish the story. But as my part in the 
family love affair was conducted by proxy, and as I 
am now past the age of blushes, I see no impropriety 
in adding the necessary paragraph or two with my 
own hand. 

Piggs’s next letter was addressed to Sue, and I was 
forced to believe he had omitted me and begun the 
family anew. I seem to see Sue in her straight- 
backed rocking-chair, calm and upright, holding on 
to that letter like a vice, except such piecemeal por- 
tions as we in Gur wild impatience to get at the con- 
tents plucked away, she never seeming aware. 

“** Your sister Tabi—’”’ screamed Mehitable, read- 
ing the scrap sire had been able to secure. 

“*Me a good wife,’” I ejaculated with a sudden 
shock which made me drop the paper containing the 
words, though I really had no perception of the fact 
till Sue announced ,— 

“Sister Tabitha,” gravely, with a pause here— 
“our long-standing family friend, Mr. Piggs, desires 
me to recommend him to you fora husband. I am 
to communicate your decision, my dear, which if fa- 
vorable, you are to go to him in Alabama so that the 
marriage can take place the Fourth of July. You 
see there is no time to be lost.” 

Whether it was Sue’s manner of treating the sub- 
ject, and which was plainly assumed, or what it was, 
I never could tell; but such a sense of grief and 
shame settled upon me at that moment, I dropped 
into a chair and burying my face in my hands, burst 
into tears. Then they all came around and petted 
me, especially Sue; who the next minute spoiled all 
her goodness by remarking in that placid way of 
hers, that they all knew how to sympathize with me. 
To my first emotion sueceeded indignation against 
myself, but I vented it all on the poor bereaved 
Southerner. 

“T wish Piggs was dead! Such a dreadful oid fool! 
Tell him I would walk to Alabama between this and 
the Fourth of July, for the sake of attending his 
funeral.” 

Amy who is the best ballad singer I ever heard, 
here dared the outrage of breaking in with the single 
strain, “I’m going to Alabama.” ‘To which naughty 
Mehitable added, ‘* with my banjo on my knee.”’ 

The letter Sue wrote I never saw. It was inti- 
mated to me. however, that she represented to Piggs 
my constitution would not bear a Southern climate, 
which isn’t true, for haven't I always swung in the 
branches of that old appletree under the south gable 
half of every summer since I can remember; and to 
this she added consolation to the effect that thongh 
not very young in years I was young in character, 
quite unfit for the burdens of life. How she dared 
say that I don’t know; but I’m sure I cared nothing 
for what she might tell him. 

We never heard from Piggs any more till last win- 
ter, the Yankee schoolmaster before mentioned, who 
escaped with the skin of his teeth at the beginning 
of the war and enlisted in the Union army, returned 
North after three years’ service for his country. 

He says that up to the time of leaving Alabama he 
knew Piggs well, and the account he gives furnishes 
no very brilliant finale to the family history. Piggs 
is a planter indeed; occupying (if he has escaped the 
ravages of secession) a log cabin planted in the mid- 
dle of an aligator swamp. Here it was cousin Fanny 
lived and died. Lieutenant Cobb, my informant, if I 
am not very much mistaken, wished to tell me some 
particulars of Fanny’s domestic life, but was re- 
strained by fear of giving me pain. From time im- 
memorial Piggs has been the owner of two pieces of 
slave property—these constitute his “people” all 
told—a man and wife now well stricken in years, with 
wool as white as snow. 

On the whole, I am willing to be an old maid rather 
than Mrs. Piggs; but as the Confederacy has now 
come to a focus, and as at last accounts this man was 
still a widower in his own right, it is not impossible 
but some ambitious Yankee girl, younger than any 
our family can at present furnish, may secure the 
prize; however she would have to make up her mind 
to do without slaves. 





IDENTIFICATION OF THE DEAD. 

The Alta California reports that Dr. L. J. Henry, 
by the consent of the coroner of Alta, brought into 
use the process of Dr. Richardson of London for re- 
storing the features of a dead man who had under- 
gone such change from decomposition that he could 
not be identified. The man had been murdered and 
buried in a very shallow grave; the body was discoy- 
ered from some animals having partly removed the 
earth. On the body being brought to the dead house 
it'was quite unrecognizable. Dr. Henry placed it in 
a water tight shell, and then covered it (the body) 
with water containing twenty pounds of common 
salt and one pound of hydrochloric acid. After im- 
mersion for three hours, the body was removed; the 





tainly in the common course of events he may be ex- 
pected to. And wont I ‘manage ’ those people tomy 
| husband’s satisfaction! just snatch off my silver slip- 
per—or will it be gold? and slap their black faces for 
| them when they don’t suit me, and they shan't suit 
me!” 

Having considered the subject over night, Mehit- 
able gave Piggs his answer: she was too much at- 
tached to New England and New England customs, 
to feel that she could ever find a home elsewhere. 

| But she added that she appreciated his friendship, 


face was washed first with simple water, then with 

chlorine water, and finally a free current of chlorine 
| gas was passe over the face. After the operation, 

by which the face was bleached, the friends of the 
| dead man were able positively to recognize bim as 
| one Charles T. Hill, and on his identitication a man 
| was arrested in whose possession various articles be- 
| longing to Hill were found, and who is believed to be 

the murderer. The restoring process seems in this 
| case to have been entirely satisfactory, and to have 
| served a purpose which a few yearsago it would have 
been considered impossible to carry out. 
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MORELY FARM. 





BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


| 

| 

| With his hoarse, complaining cry, 

| my The black crow sails above the rye, 

| N The fields of rye, as at aftermath, 

| The rows like a roughened, stubbly path. 
' 


The locusts, hidden all day long, 

Sing there their shrill, unwavering song; 
But the wren darts past, and no wild bloom § 
*Mongst grain that the hand of a murderer 8 


O, hot the sunshine on Morely's flelds! 

Hot the sunshine, and scanty the ylelds; 
Each year the husbanded crop grows less, 
As if God had forgotten to care and to bless, 


A mildew gathers among the corn, 

The blight sweeps on in the winds of morn, 
The wheat lies black in its bearded ear, 
The trees stand bare by the orchard mere. 


Old Morely views bis lot with dread, 

And the hair grows white on his trembling h 
*A curse,’’ he mutters, for well he knows 

Why the fruit boughs fade, and the dark blij 





For while the wind and the blessed dew 
Shun the flelds while the crops are new, 
They toss the grass on a little grave, 

With twilight showers its blossoms lave. 
The sunshine kisses the swelling buds, 

And warms the mound which the daisy stad 
And all day long the gay bees hum 

O’er the bed of wild geranium. 


In the sunset rays the grave lies blest,— 
Old Morely never looks to the west, 

But goes through his blighted corn in dread 
Saying low to himself, * I wish I were dead. 
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HEARTHSTONE TAL 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


MY ROCKY MOUNTAIN EXPEDI 


“ARE you really going, George?” said n 
me, the morning before | started. 

Though I had openly made every prepa 
it seemed impossible that he should not 
going, he asked the question as thoug 
surprised. 

“Lam certainly going, father—as cert: 
sun will set to-night.” 

“T had hoped, George, that you woul: 
in time. I have been over the ground one: 
its perils well. When I shake your hand 
I shall shake it for the last time. It nev: 
to me before that you would really go.” 

“And yet I have spoken of it often, an 
preparations openly. I regret that you 
do, but my mind is made up. I start 
morning.” 

l'started—and never saw my father 
however, that the perils of the forest | 
but that he was an old man, and slept in 
yard under the locust-trees when I retur 

This was some years ago, when a jou 
Pacitic was attended with more difficulti 
and there were but seven of us in the pa 
pected, however, to join others befure 
Missouri River. Disappointed in this, we 
by ourselves, hoping to overtake the trai 
but afew days the start of us. In this, a 
disappointed—at least so far as availing 
its protection is concerned; for though w 
train, we never saw it. 

We were mounted, the whole seven 0! 
besides the pack-mules, that carried « 
each of us a horse for ourselves. Arme: 
ped, according to custom, we were gi 
gold, 

I think we had been two days out fr: 
souri, and had travelled very carelessly, 
three o’clock in the afternoon, we notice: 
the mules had lost a part of his load, an 
dispensible part, which we could not 
lose. It had loosened in some way, a 
and two of our men were sent back for 
baggage, while the five remaining ha!’ 
should return. 

An hour passed, and they did not 
o’clock came, and the men were still abr 
pared to camp for the night. 

“It strikes me as being a little strang: 
ed,” that Magoon and Ferris are gone # 
understand it.” 

‘Nothing strange about it, at least 
said another. “They might have ha 

| long distance back.” 
| 


























“And they might lose their way in r 
served Tom Norris. 
© Dat ish poshible,” said Van Doan 
glad dat I ish with de biggisht party.” 
“I don’t b'lieve they’ve had to goa 
and they haint Jost their way, nuth: 
| Bedloe, the leader of the party, so f 
leader. 
** What ish it, Dick? Shpeak out.” 
We all fastened our attention upon D 
he was acquainted with the rout an 
| while none of the rest of us had ever t 
fore. His opinion, therefure, was law a 
Wwe waited for him to blow the smoke {r 
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CATION OF THE DEAD. 
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MORELY FARM. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


With his hoarse, complaining cry, 

The black crow sails above the rye, 

The fields of rye, as at aftermath, 

The rows like a roughened, stubbly path. 


The locusts, hidden all day long, 

Sing there their shrill, unwavering song; 

But the wren darts past, and no wild bloom grows 
*Mongst grain that the hand of a murderer sows. 


O, hot the sunshine on Morely's fields! 

Hot the sunshine, and scanty the yields; 
Each year the husbanded crop grows less, 
As if God had forgotten to care and to bless. 


A mildew gathers among the corn, 

The blight sweeps on in the winds of morn, 
The wheat lies black in its bearded ear, 
The trees stand bare by the orchard mere. 


Old Morely views his lot with dread, 

And the hair grows white on his trembling head; 

* A curse,’’ he mutters, for well he knows 

Why the fruit boughs fade, and the dark blight grows. 


For while the wind and the blessed dew 
Shun the fields while the crops are new, 
They toss the grass on a little grave, 
With twilight showers its blossoms lave. 


The sunshine kisses the swelling buds, 

And warms the mound which the daisy studs, 
And all day long the gay bees hum 

O’er the bed of wild geranium. 


In the sunset rays the grave lies blest,— 

Old Morely never looks to the west, 

But goes through his blighted corn in dread, 
Saying low to himself, ** 1 wish I were dead."* 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
eee . 


MY ROCKY MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 

“ARE you really going, George?” said my futher to 
me, the morning before I started. 

Though I had openly made every preparation, and 
it seemed impossible that he should not know I was 
going, he asked the question as though he were 
surprised. 

“Iam certainly going, father—as certainly as the 
sun will set to-night.” 

“T had hoped, George, that you would give it up 
in time. I have been over the ground once, and know 
its perils well. When I shake your hand at parting, 
I shall shake it for the last time. It never occurred 
to me before that you would really go.” 














* and they haint lost their way, nuther,” said Dick 
“3 Bedloe, the leader of the party, so far as it hada 
A 


“And yet [ have spoken of it often, and made my 
preparations openly. I regret that you feel as you 
do, but my mind is made up. I start to-morrow 
morning.” 

l'started—and never saw my father again; not, 
however, that the perils of the forest prevented it, 
but that he was an old man, and slept in the church- 
yard under the locust-trees when I returned. 

This was some years ago, when a journey to the 
Pacitic was attended with more difficulties than now, 
and there were but seven of us in the party. We ex- 
pected, however, to join others before we left the 
Missouri River. Disappointed in this, we pressed on 
by ourselves, hoping to overtake the train which had 
but a few days the start of us. In this, also, we were 
disappointed—at least so far as availiug ourselves ot 
its protection is concerned; for though we passed the 
train, we never saw it. 

We were mounted, the whole seven of us, having, 
besides the pack-mules, that carried our baggage, 
each of us a horse for ourselves. Armed and equip- 
ped, accurding to custom, we were gOSing West for 
gold. 

I think we had been two days out from the Mis- 
souri, and had travelled very carelessly, when, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, we noticed that one of 
the mules had lost a part of his load, and that an in- 
dispensible part, which we could not well afford to 
lose. It had loosened in some way, and fallen off, 

and two of our men were sent back for the missing 
baggage, while the five remaining halted till they 
should return. 
An hour passed, and they did not return. Six 
o’clock came, and the men were still absent. We pre- 
pared to camp for the night. 
“It strikes me as being a little strange,”’ I remark- 
ed,”’ that Magoon and Ferris are gone so long. I don’t 
understand it.” 
‘Nothing strange about it, at least not as yet,” 
said another. “They might have had to travel a 
long distance back.” 
“And they might lose their way in returning,” ob- 
served Tom Norris. 
* Dat ish poshible,” said Van Doane, “but Lish 
glad dat L ish with de biggisht party.” 
“Idon’t Ulieve they’ve had to goa mighty ways, 


leader. 
* What ish it, Dick? Shpeak out.” 
We all fastened our attention upon Dick Bedloe, for 
he was acquainted with the rout and its dangers, 
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while none of the rest of us had ever travelled it be- 
fore. His opinion, therefore, was law and gospel, and 


to own as much, 


they’re ugly, thievin’ snakes. Now we're goin’ to 
watch and fight and—” 
“Don’t say pray, Dick, now.” 
“Tt ish wicked, Dick.” 
“Don’t be afecred o’ my bein’ wicked; we’re goin’ 
to watch and fight and run, if we’re pressed.” 
* Dat ish goot. I shwear I like de run!” 
“You?” 
Dick Bedloe sent daggers through the Dutchman 
with his eyes. 
“Do you think there is really danger?” I asked. 
“Can't tell. I’m jest sayin’ afew words to put you 
thinkin’—that’s all.” 
Darkness gathered over the earth. Time walked 
along silently, counting off the hours as he walked. 
Our little party grew more despondent and more ap- 
prehensive. Midnight came, and still Ferris and 
Magoon came not. None of us slept, for our minds 
turned ever toward the path over which we had trav- 
elled, and whatever was lacking in real danger, we 
more than supplied with our imaginations. Bedloe 
forbade the kindling of a fire after nightfall, and so 
we sat in the Jarkness. To go in search of the miss- 
ing men, was as dangerous, and as little likely to re- 
sult in success, as to remain in our present position. 
There was no possibility of their missing the trail, 
and losing us,as Norris had suggested, for we had 
followed a small, shallow stream all the afternoon, 
and now sat in darkness beside it. 
We were becoming exceedingly anxious, for Ferris 
and Magoon were among the best and bravest of our 
party. If harm had befallen them, we knew it was 
through no lack of skill or courage on their part. 
And nothing could be more evident, than that if the 
Indians were aware of our presence and the fewness 
of our numbers, they would do with us whatever they 
pleased; and we did not believe they would please to 
do anything particularly kind. So we sat and watch- 
ed in silence—talking in low tones a part of the time, 
and smoking incessantly while we watched. Our 
animals were picketed at no great distance from us— 
some up the stream and some below, and one over it, 
in a plot of abundant feed. 
“Ts it the horses that I hear?” I spoke in a low 
tone; andI thought I heard something walking upon 
the ground. 
“Vat ish it? Goot Got, I can’t shtand it!” said 
the Dutchman. 
*“T have heard nothing,” said Tom Norris. 
“ And I hashun’t, too, but dat ish make no differ- 
ence—” 
“Van Doane, you’re a coward!” 
Bedloe said it in tones of utter contempt. 
“Dat isha lie. Iish dishcrect, and dat ish very 
goot.” 
“‘T say you’re a coward, aud I’m goin’ to prove it 
afore mornin’. Now don’t speak agin, but do some- 
thin’, if you can.” 
“Hush! Hark!” 
We were all silent as the motionless grass-blades 
around us, listening for the faintest sound that might 
indicate the approach of danger, or the approach of 
the missing members of our party. 
“ Look!” said Bedloe, in a whisper, pc inting to the 
east. 
We ourselves were justin the edge of a belt of 
scattering trees, which lined the stream, and had a 
deep darkness for our background, while the moon, 
rising in the east, gave us a very good view of a small 
party of men, passing us, not a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, on the open plain. Two were on horseback, 
and a few paces in advance, while the balance—eight, 
as nearly as we could make out in the darkness— 
were walking. 
“* What do you think, Beldoe,” I asked, as soon as 
they had passed; ‘¢ were Ferris and Magvon among 
them?” 
“Yes.” 
“T saw nothing to indicate it.” 
“ Didn’t you see the hosses?” 
“Yes; but might not the Indians get horses with- 
out taking those of our missing comrades? I defer 
to your judgment, but I saw nothing to convince me 
that our men were there.” 
“‘Injuns don’t get such hosses, without stealin’ of 
‘em. We must foller ’em up, and git the boys back.” 
“Goot Got! how indishcreet!”’ 
“Shut up, you coward!” said Norris. 
“Stop!” said Bedloe; ‘we haven’t time for ban- 
tering now—we’re goin’ after Injuns. Ready, boys— 
all who’s got the pluck to go—foller me, and say 
nothin’. We'll leave the hosses here, and brave Gen- 
eral Van Doane to keep ’em.” 
“Ono, no, no—dat ish murder! I ish goin’ mit de 
resht.” 
We started as hastily as possible, and walked on 
rapidly and silently, keeping the shelter of the trees, 
and looking anxiously for any sign of danger. Bedloe 
charged us to fire no shot, only in the last extremity, 


take his pipe leisurely in his right hand, as his cus- | allel with them, and then they slightly changed their 
tom was, and speak to,us. He had raised a little | course—rather, the belt of timber changed our course, 
cloud of fear, though we should have been @nwilllng | and we gradually neared them. We came nearer 


“There is right smart of Injuns in these parts, and | should be discovered. And their party passed so close 


and nearer, until we halted, lest our close proximity 


to where we were standing—standing in the deep 
shadow of the trees, and in breathless stillness—that 
we could easily determine that they were savages, 
and that Magoon and Ferris, with their hands tied, 
were walking in their midst. Iwas on fire with ven- 
geance, and could with difficulty restrain myself from 
tiring, it was so easy to shoot them then. 

“1 can hardly forgive you tor letting that opportu- 
nity pass,’ I said. 

“The chance was right smart, and I don’t wonder, 
but looker here. We're in the Injun country, and if 
we'sh’d shoot, there’s no tellin’ what might happen. 
We mighter’v killed this posse, and got the boys back, 
and then afore mornin, lost our own sel’s and hosses. 
Jest let me tell you, don’t shoot a gun to-night.” 


“Dat ish goot! Ishwear dat ish dishcreet. Vat 

ish de ushe—” 

“You be hanged!” interrupted Bedloe, and gave 

the words emphasis, by slapping him on the side of 
the head with the palm of his hand. 

A little beyond us, the land was higher, forming a 
bluff against the little stream, and up this elevation 

the savages walked with their prisoners. We moved 
very cautiously and slowly, keeping a sufficient dis- 
tance in their rear to be unheard and unseen. Affairs 
did not seem to be assuming a very favorable aspect. 
It is true there were scattering trees, but their party 
walked in their shelter, as well as ourselves. We 
had scarcely more than the advantage of knowing of 
their whereabouts, while they were ignorant of our 
existence. We climbed part way up the hill, and 
stopped, uncertain what course to pursuc. At least 
most of us were uncertain, though Bedlve seemed in 
no measure disconcerted. 

«We can’t tell what’s a comin’, boys,’ he said; 
“but I think there’s goin’ to be a halt on the top 0’ 
the hill. Now mind, don’t let there be a whisper, atter 
I’m gone. I'll go a few rods ahead, and the rest of 
you creep slow and catlike, and jest keép me in sight. 
If I want your help, /’// motion, but I shan’t speak a 
word. Don’t whisper after ['m gone.” 

He started away, as soon as he had ceased to speak, 
leaving his gun with me, which I could not account 
for. We all felt that a crisis was approaching, though 
perhaps we had little reason for so thinking, save the 
mysterious conduct of our leader. It was an old 
moon that shone upon us, and its light was not em- 
barrassing. We crept along in the darkness, cau- 
tiously, and if I gave a stray thought to my aged fa- 
ther, or if memory recalled his words, I hope it was 
not through unmauly fear, and yet I wished often 
that the fight were well ‘over, and we safe on our 
journey again. Bedloe kept about ten rods in ad- 
vance, and moved much faster than I had supposed, 
from his warning words, that he would move. 

We all stopped suddenly, for we heard footsteps. 
An Indian came down the hill towards us, and took 
up a position against a tree, not twenty feet from 
where Bedloe stood behind another! 

We were discovered, then? Must I shoot the In- 
dian, to save the life of Bedloe? I became more ex- 
cited than I had been as yet, and no doubt the entire 
party shared my feelings, but we dare not speak. 
The Indian took a calm survey of the country within 
reach of his eye, and, seemingly satisfied, planted his 
back against the tree, facing us! We were upon the 
ground, looking through the brush of a fallen tree- 
top, and Bedloe was effectually hidden by the body of 
an oak, 

The thoughts that passed through the minds of 
each of us, in the next ten minutes, would form a 
cnrious volume, could they be written—all was so 
still—we in such danger, and thinking so eagerly of 
poor Ferris and Magoon. I have not the time to 
write them, and I know only my own. 

The Indian changed his position, and began step- 
ping about, looking also more intently in every direc- 
tion. Had something awakened his suspicions? We 
eeuld only ask the question, each of himself, but each 
one asked it, and asked it very anxiously. He walk- 
ed further down the hill, directly in the direction of 
Bedloe, as though he scented the very spot of danger! 
Had some incautious movement attracted his atten- 
tion? There seemed no doubt of it. He walked 


“He has served one good turn, and may serve an- 
other,” I remarked, unwilling to forsake him. 
** We oughtn’t to leave ’im, that’s so,” said Bedloe; 
“but we wont. We'll call ’im when we’ve got the 
other boys.” 
“They have built a fire,” said Norris. 
Looking toward the sumunit of the hill, a light was 
clearly visible. 
**Ready, boys! No words now—foller me, and stick 
to your knives. Guns is nowhar to-night. Cum on!” 
Their sentinel being out of the way, we found no 
difficulty in reaching the top of the hill, undiscovered. 
We climbed to the summit, where, secreted in thick 
bushes, which grew ina clump upon the brow, we 
saw clearly half a dozen Indians around the prostrate 
forms of our friends. 
I had formed my idea of an Indian from Cooper's 
novels, and was never more surprised than when I 
looked upon the low, beastly, naked savages, in the 
light of the fire. Their appearance was utterly dis- 
gusting, if other feelings had not crowded out disgust 
—dirty, blood-thirsty, mere animals in the shape of 
men. I could have shot one, with as little remorse 
as I could have shot a wolf. 
The bound bolies of Magoon and Ferris were placed 
side by side, flat upon the ground, and antics or mo- 
tions were being made over and around them, which, 
by some stretch of terms, might be called a dance. 
They leaped over them, and flonrished their toma- 
hawks and knives, till it seemed even worse than 
cowardice for us to hold our tire another moment. 
There were but six of the savages, and four of us— 
they in the light of the fire, and we in the darkness 
of the trees. But Bedloe pressed his arms against 
us, warning us not to fire. 
We bore it patiently—at least, as patiently as pos- 
sible, under the circumstances, till the savages ceased 
their motions, and stood in a circle around their vic- 
tims, while one of their number fell upon his knees 
at the head of Magoon, and, grasping his tomahawk 
in both hands, made a motion to strike. I pointed 
my gun, which Bedloe bore down with his hand, and 
the next moment a furious blow sent the tomahawk 
into the earth, just escaping Magoon’s head. The 
same motion, with the same result, was gone through 
with over Ferris. It made my blood run cold, for 1 
verily thought the end had come. 

Then the savages, after separating their prisoners, 


flickered, lighting less and less the leaves on the trees, 
and finally went out. In twenty minutes there was 
the darkness and the stillness of night, no motion of 
the men, and only the ashes of the fire. And our 
time had come. Bedloe announced it in a whisper. 

“ Knives, only knives, remember—and cut sure!” 

So we crept along to our bloody work. We were 
within six feet of them before we were discovered, 
and only then by an indiscreet motion of Ferris, who 
had heard us, and moved his body to see what it 
meant. With one tremendous leap, we sprang upon 
them, just as they were bounding from their sleep. 

To watch the motions of all, was impossible. I only 
know that I struck home with my knife, into the back 
of the largest man of the party, and found myself 
grappled the next moment by the one at his side. I 
heard the voice of Norris, crying, “ Help! help!” 
and Bedloe shouting, “ Slash ’em! slash ’em!”” 

But already I found myself in a dangerous position, 
though I uttered no cry for help. I had lost the hold 
of my knife, in the moment when the powerful sav- 
age grappled me, and with one hand grasping his 
tomahawk, he also retaining his hold, we came to the 
conflict of strength. Getting the advantage, he 
hurled me upon my back, but I brought him also to 
the ground, and threw him underneath in turn. 
Netther of us got up, after that, till the fight was 
over. It was acontest tor dear life, and we whirled 
over and over, now one beneath, and now the other. 
But [ could see that our party was victorious, and 
the prisoners liberated, for Magoon came with a tom- 
ahawk to my assistance. 

“Hold him! hold him! Good God, you are going 
over!” 

I knew in the same instant to what he referred, for 
we began rolling down a steep declivity, locked in 
each other’s arms, rolling over and over—hitting a 
tree, and whirling past it in our struggles—over and 
over, down and down—and then a fall over the rocks! 
I was underneath, going down, I doubted not, to be 





directly toward the tree, with his eyes fixed upon it. 
Whether to shoot him, I knew not. I was in the 
most intense suspense. He walked within four feet 
of the tree!" 

There was a noise in the rear of us, as of one run- 
ning. I turned hastily, expecting a surprise by the 
deadly savages, but only saw Van Doane running for 
dear life, to reach the shelter of the gorge in the 
rocks, formed by the bluffs. The Indian had turned 
his attention as suddenly as ourselves, when he beard 
the noise—a most disastrous turning to him; for the 
next moment the hand of Bedloe was griping his 
neck, and the steel of Bedloe’s knife drinking the 
blood of his heart! He died, still as night. 

Bedloe joined our party, and took the gun from 





as no one could tell what troubles firing would bring 
about us. It wasevident that our comrades had been 
captured by a small hunting-party—so small that we 
might hope to cope successfully with them, if we 
could prevent their being reinforced. 

We soon had the Indians in sight again, though we 
could not see clearly enough to determine that our 
friends were among them—indeed, we could not see 
that they were Indians at all. We could only make 
out dark forms against the eastern sky—human forms 
—but whether black or white, savage or civilized, we 





we waited for him to blow the smoke from his mouth, 


could only infer. We walked two miles or more, par- 


my hand. 

“ He’s wiped out, and now we can talk a little. 
We're all right now, I b’lieve. They’re stoppin’ on 
the hill till mornin’, and we’ve got a clear road right 
into their camp.” 

+“ Shall I tell the Dutchman?” asked Tom Nortis. 

“No, let ’im go. He’s a coward, anyway; but I 
can’t cuss ’im much jest at this time, becos if he 
hadn’t run, I shouldn’t ’ave finished the Injun so 
| nicely. I find that even a coward’s good in his 

place, and his place is jest where he is now, hidden 
| in the rocks below.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


crushed. Fortunately, I had not a long time in which 
| to think, and so my agony was short—that it was 
dreadful, you will not be disposed to deny. I was go- 
irg upon the rocks to be killed with the fall, while 
| the indian would be saved by my body. Great 
heavens! 

It was the greatest surprise of my life, when I fell 
upon a soft substance, unhurt, and rolled the Indian 
over with such violence upon the ledge, that his 
| hands relaxed their hold, and he breathed no more. 
It was the violent energy of expected death that gave 
such power to my arms. 

“O Got! O Got! O Got! I ish kilt!” 

I had fallen upon the Dutchman! 

Seven of us were in the adventure of the night, 
| and the same seven started peaceably upon the jour- 
| ney in the morning, though Mr. Van Doane was se- 
verely bruised, and complained of pain for a month. 
| We were kind to the man, and assisted him when- 
ever we could, and with reason, for his discretion had 
really done more for the party, than the valor of all 
the rest. 


« > 





He who cheats the man who confides in him, in a 
witty manner, may make us laugh at his jest, and 
half disarm our ang r; but reflection soon insures 
him our contempt and indignation. 








stretched themselves upon the ground. The fire | 
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LIGHTNING AND 1TS EFFECTS. 

In the New England States an unusually large 
number of barns and houses have been set on fire 
and consumed by lightning the past summer, yet the 
number of persons who have been injured thereby, 
in the same period, is small. We have not had many 
severe thunder storms in the East, but the West has 
witnessed quite a number, and some of them very 
destructive to property, though attended by the loss 
of few lives. In Europe, the past season, the con- 
trary has been the case. Many persons have lost 
their lives, and lightning has played some queer 
freaks, a few of which we will relate for the benefit 
of our readers. 

A wonderfully narrow escape from death was ex- 
perienced by a sentinel who was on guard at Chat- 
ham; his face was scorched, and he was quite unable 
to articulate for upwards of an hour. The lightning 
struck the sword he was wearing, perforated a round 
hole, melted about two inches of the edge, and 
soldered the hilt to his bayonet. It also fused the 
lock of his musket and the iron ramrod together. 
After this it wounded his left foot, completely de- 
stroying the upper leather of his boot. Sentinels in- 
cur more than the usual risk on account of the at- 
traction of the arms they carry. During this same 
storm the lightning descended on the church at Villa 
«di Stellone, killed seven persons, and wounded sev- 
eral others, among them the priest, who had not the 
slightest recollection of what he had been doing; nor 
could the people, who carried away the dead bodies 
out of the church, remember where they had brought 
them from. This was attributed to the effects of the 
electricity; but it may have been merely the bewil- 
derment produced by the tremendous noise of the 
explosion. 

A curious instance of the effects produced by the 
electric fluid occurred lately to two girls on their way 
to the market at Bressure, with a basket of live fowls 
hung from their shoulders. They went chatting 
along, when a few great drops of rain, which came 
pattering down, warned them that a storm was at 
hand. An enormous rock happened to be near, that 
projected over the road, beneath which they took 
refuge. Presently, without previous warning, they 
were half stunned by a loud report, and simultane- 
ously with the report they saw a ball of fire fall into 
the road a few paces from where they were standing. 
The only effect produced on them was as though they 
had been violently shaken. As soon as the storm 
had passed over they continued their journey, not a 
little agitated by what they had seen and felt. It 
was not until they reached the market that they be- 
came aware of the exceedingly narrow escape they 
had had. On their baskets being lifted from their 
shoulders, they found that the whole of their fowls 
had been stripped of their feathers in the cleanest 
possible manner. 

A case lately occurred at Hamoir, a commune in 
the department of the Ourthe, where a shepherd and 
almost all of his flock were killed. The keeper of the 
flock was Hubert Wera, son of the farmer to whom it 
belonged. The approach of the storm was so evident, 
that he at once collected his flock and began moving 
homeward ; but when he had reached a narrow gorge 
through the mountains, the sheep formed themselves 
into two groups with their heads pressed close to- 
gether, and would not move a step further. Wera 
thereupon sat down under a bush to shelter himself 
from the storm. His brother, tinding he did not re- 
turn, went to look for him, and just as he got within 
sight of him, a terrific burst of thunder issued from 
the clouds. A frightful spectacle met his view—his 
brother and the whole of his flock had been struck 
by the lightning. It had descended on his head, torn 
the whole of his hair off, ploughed a deep furrow on 
his forehead and down his face and chest, stripped off 
the whole of his clothes, tearing them to ribbons, 
without shedding a drop of his blood. The iron was 
torn from his crook, and its handle split in two 
pieces. A small metal crucifix he carried was picked 
up nearly twenty yards from his body. The flock 
consisted of one hundred and fifty-two sheep, one 
hundred and twenty-six of which were killed, their 
wounds being of the most diverse form—some having 








two equal parts. The limbs of some were torn from 
their bodies; every imaginable form of mutilation 
was to be seen among them. The authorities of the 
commune, together with the doctor, hastened to the 
spot; the latter adopting every means at his disposal, 
such as friction and artificiai respiration, to restore 
the unfortunate shepherd to life, but all his efforts 
were unavailing. They found, on examining the 
ground, that the lightning bad descended in a broad 
sheet, the space it covered being about eighty yards 
in length, and sixteen in breadth. A curious cir- 
cumstance attending this event was that although 
the misfortune occurred at half-past six on Thursday 
evening, on Friday morning the bodies of the animals 
were in an advanced stage of putrefaction. 

We might go on and quote other instances where 
lightning has played curious freaks, but our limit 
prevents. 


New Publications, 


BALLOU’s DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR Oc- 
TOBER.—Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated 
Magazine, devoted to literature, amusement, and 
all that is good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, 
or $1.50 per year. 


The October number of this cheap and valued 
Magazine is before the public, radiant with illustra- 
tions, and plethoric with good things. Here is a list 
of the contents, so that our readers can judge for 
themselves :—‘‘ Kitty at the Brook;” ‘“ Fountain of 
Vaucluse;” ‘The Red Sea;” “The Aye-Aye;” 
“An American Sunset;” ‘ Greenwood Cemetery ;” 
‘* Bird’s-eye View of the Bastile;” ‘‘ Amusement for 
young People;”’ ‘* Owasco Lake, New York;” ‘The 
Providential Interference ;” “ Love’s Enthusiast ;” 
“Paithful and True;” ‘ Hetty;”’ ‘A Woman’s 
Trust;” “ Belshazzar’s Feast ;” ‘Charlie Appleton’s 
Reformation ;” “The Dead Lamb;” “ Paul Allen’s 
Wife;” ‘ Horrible!” ‘ Marion. Holmes;” “Second 
Love;” ‘‘The Colors of the Regiment;” “La Belle 
Artiste ;” ‘Gus Walker’s Trip ;” “‘ The first Love and 
the last;” “The Deerskin Belt;” “ Editor’s Table;” 
“The Florist;” ‘‘The Housewife;” ‘Curious Mat- 
ters ;” “ Facts and Fancies;’’ ‘‘ Humors of Dog-days” 
(illustrations); ‘‘ Humors of the Waterfall” (illustra- 
tions). 

The DOLLAR MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty centsa year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for fifteen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.25.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and DOLLAR MonTHLy, 
one year, for $5.00. 











THE GRAPE CROP. 


The culture of the grape in the United States bids 
fair to rival the fairest vineyards of the old world, and 
the domestic manufacture of wine, if it produces no 
brand of great celebrity, yet furnishes something 
which is more likely to be what it claims than the 
doubtful compounds of the shops. In the most pros- 
perous years Italy has produced nearly one hun- 
dred millions of gallons, but since 1851 it has fallen 
as low as twenty millions. In 1850, the estimated 
number of gallons made in the United States was 
218,023; in 1860, it had increased to 1,617,957, of which 
one-third is made in the State of Ohio. Four varie- 
ties are cultivated, mostly in Ohio, which are the 
Catawba, the Delaware, Norton’s Seedling and Quis 
Seedling. The Catawba, however, is most extensively 
used of these. It is probable that California will soon 
take the front rank among wine-producing States. 
Her favorable soil and wonderful climate may ripen 
grapes with as rare a flavor as any that ever grew in 
Champagne, Tokay or Burgundy. This season has 
been unfavorable for the grape in Ohio, where the 
mildew has prevailed, so that the crop will not com- 
pare well with those of former years. 





THE DEATH OF CHILDREN.—When children die, 
*tis as a moonray that strives to reach the earth and 
trembles back to heaven. They fold their arms upon 
their breast as doves their wings, and kind, sweet 
angels shimmer through the cerulean blue, and on 
their cherub wings bear up the guileless souls that 
have escaped from life’s dull prison-house, as sounds 
of melody from some touched lute. <A low, soft sigh 
is breathed, earth fades away, and heaven is begun. 





THE ARION VOCALISTS.—A fine quartette of gen- 
tlemen. singers, who style themselves ‘‘The Arion 
Vocalists,” are delighting the citizens of the Green 
Mountain State with their charming concerts. A 
very pleasing feature connected with their entertain- 
ments is the presentation to each lady who enters 
the hall with a copy of BALLOU’s DOLLAR MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE—thus affording them a rich literary treat 
in connection with a deserving concert. 





NORTHERN ENTERPRISE.—A northern firm has 
leased Jamestown Island, Va., for five years, and will 
prepare it for cultivation during the coming year. It 
is to be converted into a vegetable farm. The same 
firm has leased a plantation on the main land, and 
will put in this fall several hundred acres of wheat. 





INDusTRY.—Rollin did not commence his great his- 
torical work until the age of seventy, thus affording a 


the head cut clean off, others having it divided into | most singular instance of industrial energy. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and | 
poems which wili be published in our next number: | 

“Tur PRIDE OF THE VAN ARTEVELDES,” by 
Catharine Earnshaw. 

“VIOLETS,” by Esther Serle Kenneth. 

‘“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

‘“* HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“FouND DROWNED: OR, THE HEIR-AT-LAW,” by 
R. Arthur Arnold. 

“CAUGHT IN THE TOILs,” a thrilling European 
tale, by John M. Loveland. 

“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by George 
Bancroft Griffith. 

“‘FRom DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“ SKETCHES BY THE SEASIDE,” by Hezekiah But- 
terworth. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“Sans EspERANCE,” by H. C. Cooper. 

WANDERER, RETURN!” a poem. 

“SEA WEED,” by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

“SWEET FROM THE RAIN,” by Miss Camilla Wil- 
lian. 

“HARVEST DAys,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ‘‘ PRINCE SOCIETY.” 

It is probably well known to the collectors of hand- 
some editions that we have in Boston a society named 
in honor of Thomas Prince, devoted to the re-publi- 
cation of books treating of the early history of the 
country. The first volume ofa reprint of the Hutch- 
inson Papers, edited by W. H. Whitmore, appeared 
in January last, and the second volume, under the 
charge of W. S. Appleton, will probably be issued in 
October. Awaiting the appearance of this last, the 
“ Prince Society ” has sent forth “ Wood’s New Eng- 
land Prospect,” in a beautiful volume of one hundred 
and twenty-four pages, from the press of John Wil- 
son & Son. 

This work is beautifully printed from a copy of the 
first edition in the library of Charles Deane, Esq., of 
Cambridge, and has had his careful supervision, as 
well as that of Mr. Jeremiah Colburn, one of the 
council of the society, entrusted with the publication. 
We doubt if any of the New York printers have ex- 
celled the workmanship of this volume, and the form, 
the title, and general style are even more pleasing, 
than the Bradford Club. 

Of the value of the book there can be no question. 
It is the ‘‘earliest topographical account, worthy to 
be so entitled, of the Massachusetts colony. The 
writer, an intelligent and apparently an educated 
man, here embodies, in vigorous and idiomatic 
English, the results of his observation and experience 
in the country, during a residence in it of about four 
years.” The description is decidedly “ good reading,” 
unlike so many of these early books which are dolor- 
ously valuable. As but fifty copies are printed in 
excess of the number reserved for the members of the 
society, the success of this edition is of course assured. 

The ‘“ Prince Society ” consists of a hundred mem- 
bers, a list of whom, with the constitution of the so- 
ciety, is printed in the appendix to this volume. It 
is worthy of notice that so many learned societies 
and libraries are represented therein, giving every 
assurance of permanency to the association. Besides 
these works noted, the council has decided to reprint 
Norton’s “ Life of John Cotton,” and Cotton Mather’s 
“Life of John Eliot.” In addition, at its last meet- 
ing it was voted to publish a volume of the tracts 
relative to the revolution against Governor Andross, 
comprising some half dozen very rare and interesting 
documents. This volume has been assigned to Mr. 
Whitmore to edit. 





A FRENCH DUEL.—A French paper tells a story of 
a duel between two gentlemen, who were so equally 
matched with the sword and pistol that they decided 
to fight with cigars, two of which were prepared 
externally alike, but one was to be loaded so as to 
explode and prove mortal to the smoker. Lots were 
drawn and the weeds were lighted, After a few puffs 
an explosion took place, and the duellist fell on his 
back. He was presently picked up, and, with the 
exception of a blackened eye, was found to be unhurt. 
The seconds had only put in a little piece of gun cot- 
ton, and the affair ended as it had begun—in smoke. 





LATEST FASHION.—The latest whim of fashion in 
Europe is for ladies to increase the height of the tore- 
head by artificial means. The foreign papers have a 
plenteous supply of advertisements of waters for the 
purpose of destroying the hair on the forehead at 
once and forever. The less expert, or more economi- 
cal, shave, and have a hideous blue mark, like the 
result of a razor over a rough beard. 

A DISINHERITED DATGHTER.—The Utica Herald 
says a daughter of the old Duke of Wellington, whom 
her father disinherited for marrying against his 
wishes, passed through that place with her husband, 
recently. The lady is a blonde, and endeavors to add 
to her beauty (they say) by coloring her eyebrows. 
The couple were just from Saratoga. 








How TO RAISE Itr.—Tom Moore the poet used to 
tell a good story of the gentleman who, when he was 
short of money and his relatives were stingy and re- 


| among military men. 





fractory, used to threaten his family with the publi- 
cation of his poems. The invariable and immediate | 
result was as much cash as he wanted. 


| BOSTON FASHIONS 100 YEARS AGO. 


Cocked hats, wigs and red cloaks were the usual 
dress of gentlemen; boots were rarely seen, except 
Shoe-strings were worn only 
by those who could not buy any sort of buckles. In 
winter round coats were used, made stiff with buck- 
ram; they came down to the knees. Before the Rev- 
olution, boys wore wigs and cocked hats; and boys of 
genteel families continued the practice long after 
they were given up generally, Ball dress for gentle- 
men was a silk coat, and breeches of the same, and 
embroidered waistcoats; sometimes white satin 
breeches were worn. Buckles were universally worn; 
no one could visit a ball-room with shoe-strings. 

It was usual for a bride, bridegroom, and maids 
and men attending, to go to church together three 
successive Sundays after the wedding, with a change 
of dress eaci time. A very fashionable gentleman 
appeared the first Sunday in white broadcloth, the 
second in blue and gold, the third in peach bloom 
and pearl buttons. It was the custom to hang the 
escutcheon of the deceased head of a family out of 
the window over the front door, from the time of his 
decease until after his funeral. Copies of the escutch- 
eon, painted on black silk, were more anciently dis- 
tributed among the pall-bearers—rings were after- 
wards given, and invariably gloves. Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Eliot had a mug full of rings, which were presented 
to him at the funerals which he had attended. 

Gentlemen wore powder, and many of them sat 
from thirty to forty minutes under the hands of the 
fashionable barbers to have their hair craped and 
curled. Crape cushions and hoops were indispensable 
for a lady who wished to appear in full dress. Some- 
times ladies were dressed the day befure the party, 
and slept in easy-chairs, to keep their hair ina tit 
condition for the following evening. Most ladies 
went to parties on foot, unless they kept a sedan 
chair, or had the good fortune to obtain a seat in 
some rich friend’s carriage. 

The latest dinner hour was two o’clock; some offi- 
cers of the colonial government dined later occasion- 
ally. In genteel families, ladies went to drink tea 
about four o’clock, and rarely stayed after candle- 
light in summer. It was the fashion for ladies to 
propose to visit—not waiting to be sent for. Dinner 
parties were very rare. Wine was very little in use; 
convivial parties drank punch and toddy. 

Halt-boots were later in fashion. Gentlemen wore 
scarlet coats with black velvet collars, and very costly 
buttons, of mock pearl, cast steel, or painted giass; 
and neckcloths edged with fine lace, and laced ruffles 
over the hands. 

Betore the Revolution, from £500 to £600 was the 
greatest annual expenditure in those families where 
carriages and correspondent domestics were kept. 
There were only two or three chariots or coaches 
kept in Boston in 1750. Chaises on four wheels, not 
phaetons, were in use in families of distinction and 
wealth, 





OFSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. 1t will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 





Lucky.—A smart chap, who formerly peddled pa- 
pers in the army of the Potomac, is now worth 
$100,000, and is one of the directors of the Second 
National Bank, just established in Richmond. 
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in presenting this beautifu) paper to their patrons. It is 
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ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
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the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
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and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
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[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
INDEPENDENCE. 
Hail, Independence, hail! Heaven's next best , 
To that of life and an immortal soul! 
The life of life, that to the banquet high 
And sober meal gives taste; to the bowed roof 


Fair-dreamed repose, and to the cottage charm: 
Thon 


Give me, I cried (enough for me), 
My bread and independency.— Pope. 


Thy spirit, Independence, let me share! 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the + 
Smo 
If I ‘m designed yon lordling's slave— 
By nature's law designed, 
Why was an independent wish 
=’er planted in my mind ?—Burns. 


Here the free spirit of mankind at length 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall pia 
A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race ? 
Br: 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself.—Shaks 


Let independence be your boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost.—/ail Columb: 
THE WORLD. 
All the world ‘s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
Shaks} 
The world is a great dance, in which we find 
The good and bad have various turns assigned: 
But when they ‘ve ended the great masquerad 
One goes to glory, the other to a shade.— Crow 


The world ‘s a stormy sea, 
Whose every breath is strewed with wrecks of wi 
That daily perish in it.—Rowe, 


The world’s for sale !—hang out the sign, 
Call every traveller here to me; 
Who ‘ll buy this brave estate of mine, 
And set me from earth's bondage free ? 
‘Tis going !—yes, I mean to fling 
The bauble from my soul away; 
1 ‘ll sell it, whatsoe’er it bring— 
The world at auction here to-day! 
Ralph -! 
'Tis a very good world that we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to borrow or beg, or get a man's own, 
‘Vis the very worst world, sir, that ever was k ' 
: Old ou 


The world is too much with us.— Wordswor’’ 
O World, thy slippery turns !—Shakspeare. 
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BY JOHN M. LUVELAND. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AN ARREST. 
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“*T hear she is very ill.” 
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“In the front one, on the first landing, sir. 
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the scene, and turning to look, Fleming saw, 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The "Flag of our Union.] 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Hail, Independence, hail! Heaven's next best gift 

To that of life and an immortal soul! 

The life of life, that to the banquet high 

And sober meal gives taste; to the bowed roof 

Fair-dreamed repose, and to the cottage charms. 
Thomson. 


Give me, I cried (enough for me), 
My bread and independency.—Pope. 


Thy spirit, Independence, let me share! 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 
Smoliett, 


If I'm designed yon lordling’s slave— 
By nature's law designed, 

Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind ?—Burns. 


Here the free spirit of mankind at length 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall piace 
A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race ? 
Bryant. 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself.—Shakspeare. 


Let independence be your boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost.— Hail Columbia! 
THE WORLD. 
All the world 's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
Shakspeare. 
The world is a great dance, in which we find 
The good and bad have various turns assigned; 
But when they ‘ve ended the great masquerade, 
One goes to glory, the other to a shade.— Crown. 


The world ‘sa stormy sea, 
Whose every breath is strewed with wrecks of wretches 
That daily perish in it.—Rowe. 


The world’s for sale !—hang out the sign, 
Call every traveller here to me; 
Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 
And set me from earth's bondage free ? 
‘Tis going !—yes, I mean to fling 
The bauble from my soul away; 
I'll sell it, whatsoe’er it bring— 
The world at auction here to-day! 
Ralph Hoyt. 
‘Tis a very good world that we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to borrow or beg, or get a man's own, 
‘lis the very worst world, sir, that ever was known. 
; Old Song. 


The world is too much with us.— Wordsworth. 


O World, thy slippery turns !—Shakspeare. 
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BY JOHN M. LOVELAND. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AN ARREST. 


T was the morning of the inquest. 
Arthur Herbert, accompanied by 
Mr. Wynne, pushed through the 
crowd and entered the inn where 
it was to be held. Svon after a 
gentleman was seen slowly riding 
down the village, and he too drew 
up before the door. This gentle- 
man was none other than Mr. 
Fleming, and in his presence a 
dead hush came over the throng, 
while every eye was fixed on him 
with a determined stare, that 
made even his coolness waver. 

“ This has been a terrible affair!’ 
he said, as he met the innkeeper 
in the hall. 

“Very dreadful indeed, sir! such a nice young gen- 
tleman us he was, and just going to be married. Poor 
Miss Wynne, too!” he added, in a tone of condolence. 
“T hear she is very ill.” 

“T am afraid she is,” Fleming replied. “ But which 
room is the inquest going on in?” he asked, without 
giving the man time to pursue the subject. 

“In the front one, on the first landing, sir.” 

Fleming made his way up stairs, and, passing two or 
three men in the lobby, entered the room indicated. 
It was crowded by men of all classes, as well as by the 
coroner, the jury, and the magistrates. A loud hum 
was going forward as Fleming went in, which was 
hushed when one of the men who had found Ralph’s 
body was put forward as a witness. As his examina- 
tion was concluded, a stir amongst those near the 
door announced the appearance of new characters on 
the scene, and turning to look, Fleming saw, pushing 
through the doorway, three or four policemen, and 
two other men with them, evidently witnesses in the 
case. Fleming for a moment looked puzzled and 

anxious, as he saw that a man who had been a groom 





of his own, and whom he had discharged on the day 
succeeding the murder, was one of them. 

Way was made instantly for them to approach the 
upper end of the room, and Fleming, taking advan- 
tage of the opening, followed, until he got close toa 
gentleman whom he knew. This gentleman, who 
was a magistrate, had got an idea of what was likely 
to transpire on the inquest, and he thought it would 
be only neighborly to give Mr. Fleming a hint. 

“Are you aware, Mr. Fleming, that a trace has 
been found to the supposed murderer of Mr. Her- 
bert?” he asked. 

Did the intelligence affect Fleming? If it did, he 
showed no outward signs of it. Perhaps his inform- 
ant thought it would, for he looked keenly into his 
face. Not.a muscle moved, however, as he replied: 


“1am glad of it. The sooner such terrible events 
are traced out the better, and this murder—if it really 
be a murder—appears to me especially dreadful.” 

* You will hear all in a few minutes, therefore it 
can do no harm if I tell you now. The police have 
been anxious to find out who was in the wood that 
night, and your agent, Mr. Walker, I hear, was met 
there. These men, I believe, are come to swear to it.” 
“Tmpossible!’’ Fleming said, in a tone whose de- 
nial was not one atom more forcible than was natural, 
when we consider his strong liking for Walker, and 
the fact that he and his household would be mixed 
up in such a thing. “Impossible! Such an accusa- 
tion is too absurd to stand. What earthly motive 
could Walker have for murdering Mr. ——” He 
hesitated, almost imperceptibly, as if looking for the 
name; but instantly said, “Herbert?” It seemed 
as if it stuck in his throat. 

“I don’t know,” the magistrate answered; ‘ but 
we will see presently. Look here.” 

Fleming’s eye followed his. The man who had 
found Ralph’s body had been examined, and his own 
servant was just being put forward as a witness. A 
confused, ringing noise was in Fleming’s ears, but his 
self-possession never forsook him. To a close ob- 
server, the muscles of his face might seem, if any- 
thing, tuo set and rigid; but every eye was turned 6n 
the witness, and every ear strained to catch his 
words. Fleming pushed further through the crowd, 
so as to get as near as possible to the scene of action, 
and stood with his riding-whip grasped tightly in his 
hand, and his dark eyes fixed unwaveringly on the 
man who was being sworn. 

The witness stated that he had met Walker coming 
from the wood on the night of the murder, and that 
about ten minutes before he saw him he had heard 
the shot which must have killed Mr. Herbert; that 
on meeting Walker he had asked him if he had heard 
this shot, and that he had said, “ I have not.” 

This was the substance of the man’s evidence, and 
when his examination closed, surprise was on every 
face, and wondering whispers ran round the room. 
The assembled magistrates looked grave; this was a 
serious charge to bring against a man occupying such 
a position as the accused. Fleming still stood his 
ground firmly. This was not a moment to flinch or 
waver. Anxiety on Walker’s account was allowable 
—his watchfulness of everything going forward might 
show that—but no onegould detect even a shadow of 
fear in his undaunted eye. 

At the close of his evidence the groom moved aside, 
and another witness took his place. The excitement 
was becoming intense; the report of what was pass- 
ing within had reached the crowd round the inn. 
People were pressing up stairs into the already crowd- 
ed room. Full as it was, it was becoming fuller, until 
the police intertered and closed the entrance door. 
By this time the third witness had taken his place. 
This man gave his name as John Leonard. He said 
he had been in the wood that night; that he had seen 
@ man pass where he was hid behind a tree, waiting 
for a person he was to meet there; he did not know 
the man then, because he did not see him right, as he 
was coming by one of the side paths; that in a few 
minutes after this individual went by, young Mr. 
Herbert passed, whistling an air, who had scarcely 
disappeared more than a minute when the watcher 
heard the sound of a gun-shot. He was afraid, he 
said, that the keepers were out, and hearing a step 
coming down the path which Mr. Herbert had pass- 
ed, he crouched down out of sight; that by so doing 
he found the person approaching was not a keeper, 
but Mr. Walker. Mr. Fleming’s agent. He hada gun 
in his hand, and at the time Leonard thought that he 
had been discharging it to frighten poachers, in case 
they were in the wood, by letting them think the 
keepers were on the alert; but that as soon as he had 
heard of young Mr. Herbert’s death, he thought 
otherwise. . 

The next witness who was examined was young 
Stanley of Donnington, who proved to having left 
Griftin’s Court House along with Mr. Herbert; that 
he had thrown the bridle of his horse over his arm, 
and proposed they should walk by the high road to- 
gether as far as their roads lay; but that Herbert had 
declined, as it was beginning to snow heavily, and the 
path through the wood was shorter to Grave Park. 
It was twenty minutes to twelve when they came 
away, for he remembered looking at the clock in the 
hall as they went out. 

Mr. Stanley was the last witness examined. Flem- 
ing was not called, since Mr. Stanley’s evidence was 
sufficient as to the hour they left, and Mr. Fleming 


after some delay, without leaving their places, re- 
turned a verdict of wilful murder against Joseph 
Walker. 
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from mouth to mouth, until the whole village was in 
possession of it. Mr. Wynne drew over and shook 
hands with Fleming. 

‘“‘T am sorry for this, Mr. Fleming, very sorry,” he 
said, kindly, 

* I don’t believe a word of it,” Fleming replied, ve- 
hemently. “ Why should Walker do such a thing? 
But the police must have a prisoner, I suppose; 80, as 
they cannot find the guilty, they content themselves 
with the innocent.” 

He turned abruptly away, without waiting to see 
the warrant for Walker’s arrest, which the coroner 
had just handed to the police. Down stairs he went, 
through the crowd, whose gaping, however, he little 
heeded this time, and mounting his horse, rode rapid- 
ly away to Griflfin’s Court; yet scarcely more rapid 
was he, with all his speed, than the fleet messengers 
of the law who followed in his steps; and before mid- 
night Walker was within the strong walls, and 
behind the iron bolts and bars, of Errington Gaol. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
HELP FOR THE ACCUSED. 


THERE was the stillness of death over Griffin’s 
Court the day after Walker’s arrest. The great gates 
were closed, and Mr. Fleming had given strict orders 
that the servants were not to leave the precincts of 
the demesne on any pretence, as he wished no gossip- 
ing to be conveyed either to or from the village. 

The household had been thrown into a state of 
consternation by the accusation against Walker, and 
their wondering amazement at the whole transaction 
found vent in whispers amongst themselves. To Mr. 
Fleming, of course, no one ventured to enter upon 
the subject, and he did not himself allude to it. He 
had risen that morning at his usual hour, and after 
breakfast retired to the library, where he employed 
himself gn writing all the early part of the day. 
About two o’clock be ordered the carriage to be 
brought round, and drove into Wakeley, where he 
posted a letter. The posting of that letter was 
evidently his sole business, for he returned direct to 
Grittin’s Court. 

The letter, which was addressed to Mr. John Ma- 
son, 22 Thames Street, London, contained directions 
for Mason to meet Mr. Fleming the following morn- 
ing at the —— Hotel. Evenif it had been scanned 
ever so closely at Abbotsville, the postmistress could 
have made nothing of it. But, nevertheless, Mr. 
Fleming did not wish to post it there, partly because 
he desired to avoid going into the village if possible, 
and partly because he did not like to leave any trace 
respecting his movements, in case prying eyes pene- 
trated to the contents of the letter. 

The hour named for receiving his visitor found Mr. 
Fleming waiting, newspaper in hand, for his appear- 
ance. Before he had quite finished reading it, how- 
ever, the door opened to admit Mr. John Mason. 
The new-comer was a sinister-looking man, of about 
fifty, with very scanty fair hair, and a long, cadaver- 
ous face, whose peculiar color gave evident traces 
of the dissipated life he led. Low cunning and 
treachery were the characteristic expressions of his 
face, but he possessed a certain ability, too, which 
had made him valuable to Fleming’s father, to whom 
he had been clerk. His knowledge of old Fleming’s 
affairs, which might have made it dangerous to part 
with him, together with his willingness to lend him- 
self asa tool to aid his roguery, kept him for many 
years in the old man’s service, and induced him to 
tolerate his drunken, unsettled habits. 

To this man Fleming had turned, now that he 
wanted a delicate piece of business executed respect- 
ing Walker, to whom he was anxious to convey a 
message by a confidential agent. Mason stood re- 
spectfully before his master’s son, with his hat in his 
hand, until Fleming desired him to take a chair, as 
the business they had to discuss might occupy some 
time. 

As soon as Mason was seated, Fleming proceeded 
to give him a succinct account of the position in 
which Walker was placed, coloring the affair, of 
course, as it pleased him, and strongly dwelling on 
Walker’s innocence. 

“TIT am come to London,” he continued, as soon as 
he had explained the leading points to his listener, 
“in order to make arrangements for the trial, so that 
Walker may be properly taken care of when the time 
comes. These arrangements, when settled, as well 
as some other matters, I want to have conveyed to 
him in prison. I cannot do this personally, as I shall 
most likely be required as a witness for the defence ; 
so you must do it for me.” 

“JT have no objection todo anything you desire, 
sir, especially as I am out of employment just at 
present. But how am I to get admission to him?” 

“Leave that to me. I will procure an order for 
you. You must, in the first instance, go down to 
Griffin’s Court this evening. I return there myself 
to-night, and I intend to obtain the order early to- 
morrow, so that you can go to Errington, where 
Walker lies in gaol, see him at once, and bring back 
word to me what he says, and then you may return to 
London by the night train. You understand this?” 

“ Perfectly, sir.”’ 

“Very well,” Fleming proceeded. ‘‘ When you go 
to Griffin’s Court, go seeming to think that I am 
there; I have told them I’ll be home to-night. Of 


are Walker’s brother, and that you are come down to 
get me to obtain you an order for admission to him; 
and will wait my return. And now, I have only one 





for, as I have hinted before, your reward depends on 
yourself.” 

Mason promised obedience, and departed. Then 
Fleming called a cab, and drove to his solicitor’s, Mr. 
Graves. With that gentleman he had a long con- 
versation on the subject of Walker, and as to what 
counsel should be retained for the defence. As Flem- 
ing declared expense to be no object, so that Walker 
could be rescued from his perilous position, Mr. 
Graves unhesitatingly recommended that the great 
Serjeant Tewkesley should be retained at once. The 
assizes were near at hand, and there was no time to 
be lost. Mr. Graves promised to speak to the serjeant 
during the course of the day, and in the evening he 
and Mr. Fleming could drive to his chambers, and 
talk the case over, 

When this was settled, Mr. Graves suggested that, 
as he was to be the solicitor in the case, Mr. Fleming 
should at once impart his instructions, that he might 
prepare the briefs without delay; and as soon as he 
had made careful notes of the case against Walker, 
and the rebutting evidence which could be produced, 
they parted. 

Punctual to the time appointed to go to Serjeant 
Tewkesley’s, Fleming drove up to Mr. Graves’s, and 
learned with satisfaction that the serjeant was will- 
ing to undertake the case; so to his chambers they 
went as fast as a cab could carry them. With graphic 
clearness Fleming told the whole case from beginning 
to end, not omitting a single circumstance. There 
remained scarcely a question for the serjeant to ask, 
so clearly and minutely did he detail everything. 
Once or twice during the recital, Serjeant Tewkesley 
shook his head, as if he thought some of the evidence 
against the prisoner might be difficult to overcome. 
When Fleming’s stat t was luded, they 
talked it all over, taking it piece by piece. 

* You know nothing of the prisoner’s whereabouts 
that night, do you?” said the serjeant. ‘Could he 
not account for himself during that time? Is there 
no one who could prove to his being in a different 
place? In that case we could easily knock Leonard’s 
evidence to atoms; a conflicting oath and his own 
character might do that.” 

Fleming idered a t, and then he said: 
“My impression is that Walker intended to go to the 
front lodge that night, about orders to the lodge- 
keeper. I'll make a note of it, however, and inquire 
when I get home as to what hour he was there.” 

The serjeant said he hoped it would turn out so, 
and then they went on to discuss the matter further, 
until Fleming rose to leave. 

“There is just one observation I should like to 
make,” Serjeant Tewkesley said, as Fleming was 
buttoning his coat; ‘and that is, that perhaps it 
would be advisable to apply to have the trial put off 
until the next assizes. It just stands this way. If 
the man is innocent, he will, perhaps, be hastily 
hanged, by being hastily tried. It is a maxim you 
know,” he added witha smile, “that truth grows 
clearer with time. On the other hand, if the prisoner 
is not entirely free from guilt, it is generally better 
to let the trial proceed, because, during the time 
which must elapse between the two assizes,the chances 
are fifty to one but the police employ their leisure in 
raking up more evidence. If you think it wise, I'll 
apply for a postponement, for which we have ample 
grounds; but if you think not, why, matters had 
better take their course.” 

Fleming paused in thought for some time. “ These 
Herberts are very bitter,” he said at length, ‘‘and I 
think the shorter time they have left to follow up 
what they call their righteous vengeance the better. 
Other false witnesses might appear to try and win 
the large reward they offer for convicting evidence. 
Altogether, I think it desirable that the trial should 
go on at once.” 

“« Perhaps you are right,” the serjeant said, holding 
out his hand to bid Fleming good night. “Therefore, 
we will let it rest so.” 











CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PRISONER. 


Heavy, dark, and gloomy, the gaol of Errington 
stood in sombre shadow under the dull wintry sky. 
Within the shelter of its gray walls Walker sat alone 
in his cell, with his arms crossed on his chest, and 
his head bent moodily forward. The faint gray light 
of the sun glimmered dimly through the skylight 
above his head, casting a chill ray on the occupant of 
the narrow chamber, and the bed upon the side of 
which he sat. It was a comfurtless bed enough, 
with asimple mattress laid on its iron frame, very 
different from the luxurious place of repose he had 
been accustomed to at Griffin's Court. 

The grating of that turning key, the heavy tread 
of the waiters’ footsteps along the stone corridor, as 
they came and went on their round of duty, were 
the only sounds which had reached Walker’s ears 
through the three weary days succeeding his incar- 
ceration. But now while he sits thinking, the step 
of a prison official is heard approaching his cell; it 
paused before it, and, to Walker’s surprise, he heard 
the key fitted in the lock; then came a sharp twist 
from the strong arm of the turnkey, and the cell-door 
opened. Two figures were discernible beyond the 
doorway, one that of the warden, and the other evi- 
dently a visitor. Was it Mr. Fleming come at last? 
This was Walker’s first thought as the heavy door 
fell back on its hinges to admit the new arrival—no 
it was not Mr. Fleming; he saw that the next instant, 
and a feeling of disappointment succeeded to his 
momentary hope. The warder drew back a step to 
let the stranger pass, saying as he did so. “This is 





your brother who has come to see you, Mr. Walker.” 
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hands with Mason, whom he recognized as he ad- 
vanced. Ofcourse, he knew at once that this name 
of brother was assumed for some purpose of Fleming’s, 
and although surprised at the character in which 
Mason chose to appear, he was far too wary and self- 
possessed to let any expression of itescape him. The 
warder cast a scrutinizing glance at the two men, so 
dissimilar in personal appearance, who yet stood in 
such near relationship to each other, and then with- 
drew to a short distance until the period allowed for 
the duration of the visit was at an end. 

Walker and his companion seated themselves to- 
gether on the bed, while the latter began to detail 
ina lowtone the matters he had been charged by 
Mr. Fleming to convey to the prisoner. The re- 
cital appeared to give Walker satisfaction, which 
he showed now and then, not by speaking or inter- 
rupting the narrator, but by a kind of pleased 
grunt. 

“Ts that all?” he said at length, when Mason 
paused, and appeared to expect some observation 
from him. 

“Yes, I think so. O no,” he added suddenly; 
“there is one thing more. Mr. Fleming says that 
the lodge-keeper can prove you were in the front- 
lodge at the time that poaching fellow swore you were 
in the wood.” 

Mason looked hard at him from the corners of his 
cunning eyes, as he conveyed this part of Fleming’s 
message, but he could read nothing in Walker’s im- 
penetrable countenance. 

“Of course, you remember being there yourself 
at that hour, don’t you?” he said, as Walker did not 
speak. 

“Of course,” was the laconic reply. 

“Have you any message to send back to Mr. 
Fleming?” Mason asked; “I am going straight to 
Griffin’s Court.” 

“Yes; tell him Iam well, and not afraid to meet 
my trial when it comes. Tell him, too, that I thank 
him much for all he has done for me, and that 
although I did not hear from him until to-day, I 
never doubted but that he was busy with my. 
affairs.” . 

‘He bid me ask you if you were satisfied at the 
trial being sosoon. They had a notion of putting 
it off till next assizes, but then they thought it best 
not.” 

“The sooner it’s on the sooner I shall get out of 
this abominable place, one way or other,” Walker 
replied, looking moodily around his narrow room. “I 
have not space to breathe here.” 

*“Well, have you any other message?” Mason 
inquired, as he rose to leave on a telegraphic sign 
made by the warder from the opposite side of the 
corridor. 

“Nothing, except that I’m sorry he could not come 
himself; I should like to see him.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE TRIAL. 


Crowns were hurrying along the main street of 
Errington, in the direction of the gaol where Walker 
lay awaiting his trial for the murder of Ralph Her- 
bert. The assizes had commenced, the judges had 
entered the town the night before, and Walker’s 
case was expected to be the first called on that morn- 
ing. Thetime which had elapsed between his com- 
mittal and his trial was so short, that the public 
interest had not had time to flag, and the hurrying 
throng went pouring on in a continuous line towards 
the court-house, every one anxious to obtain a place; 
and a few minutes after the doors were opened every 
available spot was occupied. 

With a steady step, and nerves apparently un- 
shaken, Walker ascended the steps leading from the 
prison to the dock. He wore a suit of plain black, 
and a black tie; his white shirt front alone relieving 
the sombre effect produced by his dress and the 
darkness of his complexion, hair, and whiskers; 
through which, however, white threads were scat- 
tered here and there. As he entered the dock, he 
bowed slightly but respectfully to the judge, and 
then took his place in the front. There he stood, 
apparently the most unmoved of any in that vast 
assemblage, which scarcely seemed even to breathe, 
so intense was the stillness that pervaded the court 
while the clerk read out the arraignment. Was 
Walker touched at all by the awe of a moment that 
thrilled the nerves of even the most thoughtless 
amongst the spectators? did he feel the full peril of 
the position in which he stood? It would be difficult 
to say; no evidence of the inner workings of the 
mind were exhibited in the outer man. Naturally 
strong of nerve, no doubt that strength was taxed to 
its utmost to repress every exhibition of feeling. 
With an eye that never wavered, and an attention 
apparently fixed on the clerk, who was rapidly read- 
ing the usual formula addressed to prisoners, Walk- 
er stood quietly, with his hand leaning on the front 
of the dock; and when that formula was closed with 
the words, “‘ What say you, guilty or not guilty?” 
he replied at once, in tones so distinct that they 
reached the ears of every person present, from the 
bench to the furthest extreme of the court, “* Not 
guilty.” 

Arthur Herbert laid his hand on Mr. Ward’s arm, 
while a bitter smile passed over his mouth, but he 
did not speak. The clerk paused to enter the prison- 
er’s plea, during which the strain of the people’s 
attention relaxed a little, and a whispering murmur 
ran round the court. Then followed the swearing in 
of the jury; a few were challenged by the prisoner’s 
counsel and desired to stand aside, but at length the 





panel was complete and the trial proceeded. The 
crown prosecutor rose to open the case. He dwelt 
on the enormity of the deed the prisoner stood ac- 
cused of, and on the respectable position he occupied, 
which, he maintained, rendered the offence all the 
more aggravated. He then went on to give a rapid 
sketch of the circumstances of the crime. Link by 
link he supplied the chain of evidence which was all 
to be upheld by the witnesses for the crown; dwell- 
ing especially on the fact of Walker being in the 
wood on the night in question, and at the hour when 
the crime was committed. He wound up his speech 
by a touching allusion to the youth and kindly 
nature of the deceased, the sorrow of his bereaved 
mother, his desolated home, and the breaking up of 
family ties consequent on this monstrous outrage. 
Walker listened to it all with an unmoved counte- 
nance, but yet with a settled attention that showed 
he never lost a word, and whenat length it was over, 
and the lawyer sat down, he drew back a step in the 
dock, and raising his eyes, looked slowly and de- 
liberately round the court. After a calm, scrutiniz- 
ing survey of the throng of excited faces which sur- 
rounded him on all sides—a living, surging sea of 
human life—he glanced downwards to the floor of 
the dock, seemingly lost in thought. There was a 
pause in the court after the crier had called the 
name of the first witness, during which a gentleman 
came bustling forward, and with some difficulty made 
his way to where Serjeant Tewkesley was bending 
over his brief. He nodded familiarly to Mr. Ward 
and touched the serjeant on the arm to gain his at- 
tention. They shook hand and whispered together, 
the serjeant smiling and nodding all the time like a 
man who had the field before him and meant to ride 
in a winner. 

“Tut, tut! nonsense!” he said in answer to some- 
thing the stranger said, who was none other than 
Mr. Graves, Mr. Fleming’s solicitor and, Walker’s 
attorney for the defence. ‘Tell Mr. Fleming to rest 
quiet; it will all come right by-and-by. Let them 
examine the witnesses, we cross-examine, and then 
we’llsee. Our turn has not come yet.” 

Already the first witness had been sworn, but his 
testimony was of no value to the case as against 
Walker. He merely proved to having found the 
body and conveyed it to the inn. The second man 
followed on the same point; they were sent down 
without cross-examination. ‘There was no blood let 
yet, and Serjeant Tewkesley sat coolly fiddling with 
his pen-knife and looking carelessly round the court. 
Dr. John Walters was next called by the crier. 
“Dr. John Walters!’’ was repeated by the poli n 
near the door. Everybody strained to see him, as in 
answer to the summons he made his way into court. 
The people began to feel that the battle was begin- 
ning now in earnest. The excitement, which had 
begun to ebb, was rising once more to its former 
level. 

Dr. Walters swore to having examined the de- 
ceased when sent for by the police, and that he found 
life had been extinct for several hours; that the 
deceased had a gun-shot wound in the head, sufficient 
in itself to cause death; that he was positively sure 
snch wound was not produced by an accidental shot, 
as the head bore marks of a violent blow caused by 
the stroke of some heavy weapon. He gave a 
lengthened account of the nature of the injury, and 
again reiterated his opinion that no une shooting a 
man by accident would afterwards inflict such a blow 
as that he described. 

“Would you say the blow in question proceeded 
from a strong or a weak arm?” 

“A strong arm certainly, 
weapon.” 

“Might the instrument used be a weighty stick— 
a stick such as this, for instance?”’ 

The lawyer held out his hand for a large stick, 
with a knotted head, which a policeman close to him 
handed over, and it was passed on to Dr. Walters. 
The policeman proved to having taken it from Walk- 
er at the time of his arrest, and that he had frequently 
seen it in his possession prior to that date. The 
people bent forward eagerly to catch a glimpse of it, 
anxious to satisfy a morbid curiosity. Serjeant 
Tewkesley wasall alive now; things were taking a 
shape, and he was listening attentively to every 
word, ready for his part at any moment. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Walters had carefully examined the heavy head of 
the formidable weapon, and gave it as his opinion that 
a stick of that description would be quite capable of 
inflicting a blow like the one under consideration. 
A few more questions from the crown side, and the 
witness was handed over to Walker’s counsel. 

Quick of eye, self-possessed, and wily as a fox, the 
serjeant opened the tire of cross-examination at once. 
Inch by inch he went over the ground before trav- 
ersed by his opponent, but failed in shaking the 
doctor’s positive assertion that the death of Ralph 
Herbert was not accidental. At last he came to the 
stick, which Dr. Walters still held in his hand. 

“Then you are still of the opinion that the ter- 
rible blow you have so precisely described was given 
by a weapon such as that in your hand?” 

“A weapon such as that would inflict a similar 
blow.” 

“Would any other weapon inflict it—a stone for 
instance, or a hammer?” 

“Yes, they might; but the blow had much more 
the appearance of a blow dealt by a weapon like this 
than by either a stone or a hammer.” 

“ Well, then, for argument sake, we’ll just concede 
the fact that a stick inflicted the blow. Does it 
follow that it was this identical stick? Will you 
swear positively that this stick did it, and no other? 
will you swear that?” 





wielding a heavy 





“Twill not, certainly not; but it might have done 
it.” Dr. Walters fidgeted under the power of the 
serjeant’s basilisk eye. 

“That wont do. We are come here to-day holding 
the life of a fellow-creature in our hands. We can- 
not condemn the prisoner upon ‘ mights,’” the ser- 
jeant said, with a glance and tone whose appeal took 
in at once the entire court. 

“Blundering old fool,” Mr. Ward muttered to 
Arthur Herbert. “Why did he let him box him up 
in that corner? I would not, in his place.” 

‘Probably not. It would have been diamond cut 
diamond between you. But what chance do you 
suppose an honest-hearted country surgeon, who 
possibly had never seen the inside of a court in his 
life before, would have with the man before him?” 


“Ah, no,” the serjeant continued; “mights wont 
no, Dr. Walters; we must try something else. Sup- 
pose I help you, now. What would you say to the 
butt end of the gun—would that cause such a 
wound?” 

“T think not. As tar as I can judge, the blow was 
given by some round-headed instrument.” 

Again the poor doctor was fastened on, asked 
would he swear it was that particular round-headed 
stick, and no other. He was teased, badgered, tor- 
mented, and finally told he might go down. Ser- 
jeant Tewkesley resumed his seat, laughing and 
nodding to a friend at the other side. 

‘“ We'll make them a present of the stick, I think. 
Let them make what.they can of it.” 

Every one felt that the serjeant had the best of 
the battle so far, and agreed that the whole crown 
side put together was no match for him. The next 
witness called was James Williams, the groom, who 
had met Walker at the entrance of the wood on the 
night of the murder. 

This man unhesitatingly swore to having met the 
prisoner on the night in question, at the edge of the 
wood, from whence he was proceeding to Griffin’s 
Court House; that he spoke to him, and asked him 
did he hear a shot as he came through, and that he 
had said “no.” The witness did not doubt him at 
the time, he said, although he thought it odd, as he 
considered the prisoner must have been in the wood 
when it was fired. He observed particularly that 
when he saw him he had in his hand the walking- 
stick he always carried, and which he believed the 
police had now in their possession. 

This was the substance of Williams’s evidence, as it 
stood when he was handed over to the tender mer- 
cies of the prisoner’s counsel. The serjeant, all the 
time the man was under examination, had been 
making copious notes of his evidence. The expres- 
sion “ edge of the wood ” had particularly struck him. 
He had a map of the estate laid before him with his 
brief, and he knew every inch ofit. Here was a weak 
point, he thought, and he went at it at once. 

“Come, now, my man, just describe to me exactly 
where you met the prisoner. Was it on the gravel 
walk near Griffin’s Court House, or was it in the 
wood itself?” 

‘Neither, exactly. I met him on the edge of the 
wood, as if coming out of it, which made me think he 
must have heard the shot. #0 lasked—” 

“We don’t want to hear anything about the shot; 
keep to the wood, if you please, just now,” the 
serjeant interrupted. ‘“ You tell me he was neither 
in the wood nor out of it—what do you mean by 
that?” 

“No sir, I did not. I said he was neither in the 
wood, nor yet on the gravel walk. He was just by 
the very edge of the wood, crossing a little strip of 
grass between it and the walk.” 

This witness was a cooler hand than Dr. Walters, 
but the serjeant did not despair of puzzling him yet. 
He stooped to give a glance at his map, and then 
went on. 

“Well, this strip of grass, as you call it, was part 
of the lawn, I suppose? Might not Mr. Walker have 
come to it from some other direction? I see the 
wood skirts the lawn. Will you swear he was not 
walking outside the wood, round the boundary of the 
lawn?” 

“ Well, he might; but he wasn’t.” 

“How do you know? Did you positively see him 
come out of the wood? Will you swear you saw him 
inside the wood itself?” 

**T will not, but I’ll swear I’m sure he was in it. 
His back was straight against it, and not against the 
way tothe lawn. Besides, a man met him in the 
wool.’? 

“1 don’t want hearsay evidence; keep to what you 
saw yourself, and never mind what any onc else saw. 
Come now, once for all, will you swear you saw the 
prisoner emerge from the wood, that he was actually 
inside it when you first saw him—will you swear 
this positively?” 

“No, 1 wont.” 

* What will you swear, then?” 

“That I believe he was in it.”’ 

“ Belief wont do, my friend, and hearsay wont do 
either; so we'll just drop that for the present. And 
now tell me about the shot?” 

The man looked sullenly at his questioner, and 
made no answer. 

“I want to know about the shot,” the serjeant 
repeated again. ‘ Did it seem to be a pistol-shot, or 
a gun-shot?” 

Another sullen look from the witness, and then he 
said: 

“T didn’t see it fired, I only heard it, and you wont 
take hearsay evidence.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the case before 
them, a low distinct laugh ran through the specta- 
tors, and even the bar smiled at the witness’s answer ; 





but order was instantly restored by the crier, and the 
serjeant proceeded : 

“ There is no use in your getting sulky. Iam here 
to ask questions, and you to answer them; so tell me 
at once, was the shot a gun or a pistol-shot?” 

“T should say a gun-shot.” 

‘Where were you when you heard it?” 

‘Coming up the avenue from the front gate.” 

“How long was it from the time you heard the 
shot until you met the prisoner?” 

“About ten minutes, I think.” 

‘Suppose the prisoner fired the shot, would he 
have had time to have come from where the body 
was found to where you met him in ten minutes?” 


The witness replied in the affirmative. And here 
a lengthy discussion ensued about the distance, the 
hour of the night, etc., which occupied a consider- 
able time, after which the learned serjeant glanced 
at his notes of the witness’s direct evidence, and 
went on: 

“Very well, you swear that the prisoner had 
sufficient time to be where you saw him, after being 
in the wood and tiring the shot you heard, which you 
assume killed Mr. Herbert?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“And ten minutes after that shot was fired, you 
met Walker coming from the wood, as you swear— 
coming from the lawn, as I say; but no matter; you 
met him, with the gun in his hand with which he 
had, as you would have us believe, committed that 
foul crime?” 

The witness looked astonished for a moment—an 
amazement which was shared in by the audience as 
well; and even the prisoner’s stolid face for an in- 
stant wore an expression of surprise. 

‘You don’t answer. Did you not meet the prisoner 
coming from the wood carrying the gun with which 
he had just fired that shot?” 

“No sir, I never said he had a gun, I said he had 
a stick.” 

“O, beg your pardon; then, having no gun, he 
fired the shot with the stick. This is what you want 
the jury to believe, is it?” 

Another general laugh went round the court, and 
even the jury smiled. The laugh was against the 
witness this time. Walker drew a long breath. 
Whatif the groom had sworn to the gun? But the 
serjeant knew his man better—he knew he was tell- 
ing the truth; and although he effected to throw a 
doubt on him for a purpose of his own, he was very 
well aware he had no perjured witness to deal with, 
ready to swear anything to prop up a case. The 
fact of the man mentioning a stick, and not 
mentioning a gun, was hint enough for Serjeant 
Tewkesley, and he acted accordingly. The stroke 
was a good one, and evidently told in the prisoner’s 
favor. 

“Now, you wont swear positively that you saw 
the prisoner actually coming out of the wood, nor 
will you swear that you saw a gun in his hand, to 
enable him to fire this marvellous shot?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, then, I have nearly done with you. But 
before I let you go down, just tell me something 
about yourself. Was it with Mr. Fieming’s permis- 
sion or knowledge that you were out so late as twelve 
o’clock at night?” 

“No sir, it was not, but the coachman knew 
of it.”’ 

“The coachman! and could he give leave for you 
to break Mr. Fleming’s rules?” 

“He did, at all events, sir.” 
with evident reluctance. 

“* Where were you at such an hour?” 

“« Seeing a friend that I could not see earlier.” 

“ Perhaps you will tell us who this friend was. 
Your mother, was it?” 

The serjeant glanced round with an eye that 
laughed, though his lip did not, and a thousand eyes 
were bent eagerly on the witness. 

‘“*No sir, Mary Stuart.” 

Everybody smiled, while the witness’s face flushed 
scarlet. 

“And who is Mary Stuart? Your sweetheart, I 
suppose ?” 

“* Williams’s very low “ yes sir,” was followed by a 
general laugh. 

“Order!” shouted the crier, and the noisy inter- 
ruption subsided. 

“ Well, I dare say you would like to marry your 
sweetheart, and like to keep her comfortable, when 
you did marry her; that is only natural. Your 
wages would scarcely supporta wife, I think; but 
would not the very handsome reward offered by Mr. 
Herbert’s family be a snug addition to your house- 
keeping?” 

“lam not swearing against the prisoner for the 
reward, if that is what you mean. I never thought 
of the reward.” 

“Then all I can say is, you are a vast deal more 
stupid than you look. You mean to say that it is 
sheer love of justice which makes you go to all this 
trouble to swear away the lite of an innocent man! 
You forget the reward! Ah, my friend, this is too 
good a story for me to credit. But now, one word 
more. Are youstill in Mr. Fleming's service?” 

** No sir.” 

“Were you sent away after you appeared to ac- 
cuse the prisoner?” 

“No sir; I had gone before that.” 

‘ How soon after the murder?” 

“The next day.” 

** You say you had gone. 


The man answered, 


Was it of yourself you 


went?” 
**No sir; they sent me.” 
“*They? Who?” 
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and we had some words.” 





“Mr. Fleming and Mr. Walker.” 
“QO, indeed! What were you dismissed for?” 
“Mr. Walker said I lamed a horse, but I did not, 


“In short, you abused Mr. Walker, T suppose?’ 
“Mr. Walker abused me, and I answered him,” 
“Was Mr. Walker a favorite of yours?” 

“None of us liked him.” 

“Did you like him yourself?” 

“No sir.” 

“Very well! You never liked the prisoner, that 
is clear, and at last you quarrelled outright, and he 
dismissed you?” 

“He got Mr. Fleming to dismiss me. 
not my master.” 

“ Well, no matter. 
you were both angry, and abused each other 
“He abused me. He said I lamed the horse, I said 
I didn’t; then he called me a rascal, and when I 
said I was no rascal he said I was a liar, and I told 
him it wasn’t me was the liar.” 

“Rascal and liar! these were not pet names, cer- 
tainly,” the serjeant said, with a smile. “And I 
suppose, if any of your companions had used them to 
you, you would have given them a thrashing?” 

“T would,” was the unhesitating answer. 

“These things rankle deeply, I know,” Serjeant 
Tewkesley said, in asteady, quiet tone. “ You dare 
not revenge your angry dislike by striking Mr. 
Walker, and so you would try to hang him. You 
may go down.” 

A pin might have been heard to drop in the court 
as the witness left the table. The serjeant sat down 
and wiped the heat from his brow with his handker- 
chief. The voice of the crier calling the next witness 
broke the impressive stillness, and the man Leonard 
answered to his name. It is not necessary to weary 
the reader with his evidence, which was merely a 
recapitulation of what he had told at the inquest. 
With him Walker’s counsel was still more merciless 
than he had been with the groom. He extracted 
from him that he was a poacher, that he was in the 
wood that night setting snares for game, that he had 
been in prison more than once for breaking the game 
laws, and that one of these convictions was obtained 
against him by Walker. The astute barrister broke 
up his evidence, and worse than all, his character, 
until he impressed the mind of judge, jury and 
spectators alike with the conviction that he was ut- 
terly unworthy of credit; so Leonard got out of the 
witness-box, and sneaked away through the crowded 
court, giving place to one of the policemen who had 
been active about the murder. 

This man was sworn, and deposed to his having 
searched carefully round the ground where the mur- 
der was committed; that the only thing he found 
likely to give a clue to the assassin was this glove, 
which he had found while raking up the snow. He 
drew the glove from his pocket, and held it up to the 
court. One of the servants at Griftin’s Court had told 
him the prisoner had gone into Abbotsville on busi- 
ness the morning of the murder wearing a pair of 
gloves such as that he held. This man would swear 
to the glove. On cross examination, the policeman 
admitted that he found it, not close to the scene of 
the crime, but at some distance, lying in the grass 
under the snow. Walker’s counsel contended that 
even supposing the glove was the prisoner’s he 
might have dropped it in the morning coming back 
from, or going to Abbotsville. The glove might have 
been there many hours before the murder was com- 
mitted. But he could make nothing more of the 
policeman, so he let him go down. The servant 
swore to Walker going out that morning with such 
gloves as those on, but could not tell whether he wore 
them on his return. He might have lost one in the 
wood, he did not know: but no one else in the house 
wore such gloves as those except his master, and his 
master’s hand was smaller than the prisoner's. 

The next witness for the prosecution was the little 
boy whom Ralph Herbert had saved from Walker’s 
vengeance. The child told his story in asimple, 
Straightforward way; and this touching evidence of 
Ralph’s kindly nature told hard against Walker in 
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the minds of the listening audience. The serjeant 
did not attempt to badger the child, he saw it would 
not do, and that the sooner he was out of sight the 


story, and when, at the close of his evidence, the 
man related Walker’s threatening words against 


through the court. 

During the groom’s examination by the crown 
counsel, Serjeant Tewkesley wrote a few lines ona 
slip of paper, and then beckoning for Walker’s solici- 


“Take that to Mr. Fleming as quickly as possible, 
and bring me back an answer, yes or no.” 
The memorandum ran thus: 


the boy’s evidence as showing motive; the other, a 
glove nearly positively sworn to as Mr. Walker's. Did 
you lose a glove? If so, and that you can claim it, 
all is right. 


By the time the cross-examination of the last wit- 


quite close: “ the answer?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. The serjeant nodded and 
laughed, and, whispering something to his junior, 
who sat at his back, rubbed his hands, as if well 
pleased with what he bad just heard. 

Mr. Wynne’s groom had closed the case for the 
prosecution, and as the day was wearing late, the 
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was instantly restored by the crier, and the 
vroceeded : 
» is no use in your getting sulky. Iam here 
estions, and you to answer them; so tell me 
was the shot a gun or a pistol-shot?” 
ld say a gun-shot.” 
re were you when you heard it?” 
ng up the avenue from the front gate.” 
long was it from the time you heard the 
| you met the prisoner?” 
* ten minutes, I think.” 
we the prisoner fired the shot, would he 
time to have come from where the body 
d to where you met him in ten minutes?” 
tness replied in the affirmative. And here 
’ discussion ensued about the distance, the 
he night, etc., which occupied a consider- 
, after which the learned serjeant glanced 
otes of the witness’s direct evidence, and 








well, you swear that the prisoner had 
time to be where you saw him, after being 
od and tiring the shot you heard, which you 
illed Mr. Herbert?” 
ir.” 
en minutes after that shot was fired, you 
ker coming from the wood, as you swear— 
rom the lawn, as I say; but no matter; you 
with the gun in his hand with which he 
; a would have us believe, committed that 
e 99 
ness looked astonished for a t—an 
nt which was shared in by the audience as 
leven the prisoner’s stolid face for an in- 
re an expression of surprise. 
(don’t answer. Did you not meet the prisoner 
rom the wood carrying the gun with which 
ist fired that shot?’* 
.t, Inever said he had a gun, I said he had 





*g your pardon; then, having no gun, he 
shot with the stick. This is what you want 
to believe, is it?” 
‘Tr general laugh went round the court, and 
jury smiled. The laugh was against the 
this time. Walker drew a long breath. 
the groom had sworn to the gun? But the 
knew his man better—he knew he was tell- 
ruth; and although he effected to throw a 
him for a purpose of his own, he was very 
‘e he had no perjured witness to deal with, 
Swear anything to prop up a case. The 
the man mentioning a stick, and not 
ng @ gun, was hint enough for Serjeant 
vy, and he acted accordingly. The stroke 
od one, and evidently told in the prisoner’s 


you wont swear positively that you saw 
ner actually coming out of the wood, nor 
swear that you saw a gun in his hand, to 
im to fire this marvellous shot?” 


then, I have nearly done with you. But 
let you go down, just tell me something 
urself. Was it with Mr. Fieming’s permis- 
nowledge that you were out so late as twelve 
t night?” 

ir, it was not, but the coachman knew 


coachman! and could he give leave for you 
. Mr. Fleming’s rules?” 
lid, at all events, sir.” The man answered, 
lent reluctance. 
re were you atsuch an hour?” 
ig a friend that I could not see earlier.” 
‘aps you will tell us who this friend was. 
ther, was it?” 
erjeant glanced round with an eye that 
though his lip did not, and a thousand eyes 
ut eagerly on the witness, 
ir, Mary Stuart.” 
ody smiled, while the witness’s face flushed 


whe is Mary Stuart? Your sweetheart, I 
iams’s very low “ yes sir,” was followed by a 
. laugh. 
er!” shouted the crier, and the noisy inter- 

subsided. 

|, 1 dare say you would like to marry your 

wt, and like to keep her comfortable, when 

marry her; that is only natural. Your 
sould scarcely support a wife, I think; but 
ot the very handsome reward offered by Mr. 

’s family be a snug addition to your house- 
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1 not swearing against the prisoner for the 

if that is what you mean. I never thought 

ward.” 

1 all I can say is, you are a vast deal more 

1an you look. You mean to say that it is 
ve of justice which makes you go to all this 

to swear away the lite of an innocent man! 
get the reward! Ah, my friend, this is too 
story for me to credit. But now, one word 

Are you still in Mr. Fleming's service?” 
sir.” 

e yousent away after you appeared to ac- 
’ prisoner?” 

ir; I had gone before that.” 

soon after the murder?” 

next day.” 

Say you had gone. Was it of yourself you 


ir; they sent me.” 
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“Mr. Fleming and Mr. Walker.” 
*O, indeed! What were you dismissed for?” 
“Mr. Walker said I lamed a horse, but I did not, 
and we had some words.” 

“In short, you abused Mr. Walker, I suppose?” 
“Mr, Walker abused me, and I answered him.” 
“Was Mr. Walker a favorite of yours?” 

“None of us liked him.” 

“Did you like him yourself?” 

“No sir.” 

“Very well! You never liked the prisoner, that 
is clear, and at last you quarrelled outright, and he 
dismissed you?” 

“He got Mr. Fleming to dismiss me. He was 
not my master.” 

“ Well, no matter. Words ran high between you, 
you were both angry, and abused each other?” 

“He abused me. He said I lamed the horse, I said 
I didn’t; then he called me a rascal, and when I 
said I was no rascal he said I was a liar, and I told 
him it wasn’t me was the liar.” 

“Rascal and liar! these were not pet names, cer- 
tainly,” the serjeant said, with a smile. “And I 
suppose, if any of your companions had used them to 
you, you would have given them a thrashing?” 

“T would,” was the unhesitating answer. 

“These things rankle deeply, I know,” Serjeant 
Tewkesley said, in a steady, quiet tone. ‘ You dare 
not revenge your angry dislike by striking Mr. 
Walker, and so you would try to hang him. You 
may go down,” 

A pin might have been heard to drop in the court 
as the witness left the table. The serjeant sat down 
and wiped the heat from his brow with his handker- 
chief. The voice of the crier calling the next witness 
broke the impressive stillness, and the man Leonard 
answered to hisname. It is not necessary to weary 
the reader with his evidence, which was merely a 
recapitulation of what he had told at the inquest. 
With him Walker’s counsel was still more merciless 
than he had been with the groom. He extracted 
from him that he was a poacher, that he was in the 
wood that night setting snares for game, that he had 
been in prison more than once for breaking the game 
laws, and that one of these convictions was obtained 
against him by Walker. The astute barrister broke 
up his evidence, and worse than all, his character, 
until he impressed the mind of judge, jury and 
spectators alike with the conviction that he was ut- 
terly unworthy of credit; so Leonard got out of the 
witness-box, and sneaked away through the crowded 
court, giving place to one of the policemen who had 
been active about the murder. 

This man was sworn, and deposed to his having 
searched carefully round the ground where the mur- 
der was committed; that the only thing he found 
likely to give a clue to the assassin was this glove, 
which he had found while raking up the snow. He 
drew the glove from his pocket, and held it up to the 
court. One of the servants at Griffin’s Court had told 
him the prisoner had gone into Abbotsville on busi- 
ness the morning of the murder wearing a pair of 
gloves such as that he held. This man would swear 
to the glove. Oncross examination, the policeman 
admitted that he found it, not close to the scene of 
the crime, but at some distance, lying in the grass 
under the snow. Walker’s counsel contended that 
even supposing the glove was the prisoner’s he 
might have dropped it in the morning coming back 
from, or going to Abbotsville. The glove might have 
been there many hours before the murder was com- 
mitted. But he could make nothing more of the 
policeman, so he let him go down. The servant 
swore to Walker going out that morning with such 
gloves as those on, but could not tell whether he wore 
them on his return. He might have lost one in the 
wood, he did not know: but no one else in the house 
wore such gloves as those except his master, and his 
master’s hand was smaller than the prisoner’s. 

The next witness for the prosecution was the little 
boy whom Ralph Herbert had saved from Walker’s 
vengeance. The child told his story in a simple, 
straightforward way; and this touching evidence of 
Ralph’s kindly nature told hard against Walker in 
the minds of the listening audience. The serjeant 
did not attempt to badger the child, he saw it would 
not do, and that the sooner he was out of sight the 
better. Mr. Wynne’s groom corroborated the boy’s 
story, and when, at the close of his evidence, the 
man related Walker’s threatening words against 
Ralph, the sound of a half-audible hiss was heard 
through the court. 

During the groom’s examination by the crown 
counsel, Serjeant Tewkesley wrote a few lines ona 
slip of paper, and then beckoning for Walker’s solici- 
tor to come near, put it into his hand, and whispered: 

“Take that to Mr. Fleming as quickly as possible, 
and bring me back an answer, yes or no.” 

The memorandum ran thus: 


They have made two strong points against us; one, 
the boy’s evidence as showing motive; the other, a 
glove nearly positively sworn to as Mr. Walker’s. Did 
you lose a glove? If so, and that you can claim it, 
all is right. Send me word by Mr. Graves, yes or no. 


By the time the cross-examination of the last wit- 
ness was over, Mr. Graves was seen pushing through 
the throng that blocked his approach to the serjeant. 

:: Well,” Serjeant Tewkesley said, when he was 
quite close: “ the answer?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. The serjeant nodded and 


judge retired for refreshment—an example eagerly 


followed by the bar and several of the spectators. 

The gaoler also removed the prisoner from the dock 

during the absence of the court. As nothing now 

remained to interest them, such of ihe spectators as 

had brought refreshments sat and discussed the trial. 

The battle was going on in earnest, and by-and-by 

would come all the speeches. Some agreed that they 

liked the speeches best, while others contended that 
it was worth more than any speech to Lear the ser- 

jeant examining a witness. Elsewhere a self-consti- 
tuted jury was trying the case, arguing for and 
against with great vehemence. But in less than an 
hour every voice was hushed into silence by the en- 
trance of the judge and the return of the barristers 
to their places. Again the hard, stern face of Walker 
appeared in front of the dock, looking as impene- 
trable and unmoved as ever. Then the crier called 
in a loud voice, “ George Fleming.” 

He was one of the witnesses for the defence, and 
his direct examination was begun by the junior 
counsel for the prisoner, who had received his in- 
structions from his principal during their absence 
from the court. 

“You know the prisoner at the bar?” 

“T do.” 

“ How long have you known him?” 

“Since I wasa child; thirty years or so.” 

“Do you think him aman capable of committing 
such a crime as he stands accused of?” 

‘Certainly not.” Then Fleming went on to state 
how Walker had been his father’s confidential busi- 
ness man for many years, and subsequently his. 
That he had served them both faithfully, that he 
had a high opinion of his integrity of principle, and 
held it to be quite impossible that he could be guilty 
of murder. 

“Well, now, Mr. Fleming, I am going to ask you 
afew questions about the day of the murder. Try 
and look back. Do you remember Mr. Walker going 
into Abbotsville that day?” 

“T do.” 

“Do you remember what kind of gloves he wore?” 

“IT donot. I knew he went, but I did not see him 
going.” 

“¢ Well, now, do you think it likely he wore a glove 
of that description?” 

The glove found in the wood was put into Flem- 
ing’s hand. 

“Possibly; I have seen him with gloves like this, 
I think.” 

Everybody strained forward to catch another view 
of the glove and of a witness, who, appearing for the 
defence, seemed on the very point of ruining the 
prisoner’s case. 


that glove on the day in question?” 
Fleming turned the glove round and examined it. 
“He might have worn a glove of this description, 
glove is mine.” 


cool, so unexpected. 


down, too, where it was least anticipated. 


a day or two before the murder. 
much interested in this point. 


glad if the witness would put on the glove.” 
ing instantly did so. 


being his, 
hand was much larger than his master’s. 


able point. 


the table. 


I knew it would never do; 
enough.” 


at Griffin’s Court. 


story, he must have been coming round the lawn 
met him. 
their testimony. 
They had only a short and, 


pertinaciously. 


while Sergeant Tewkesley prepared to speak. 
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THE VERDICT. 

















who sat at his back, rubbed his hands, as if well 
pleased with what he had just heard. 
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laughed, and, whispering something to his junior, | 


Mr. Wynne’s groom had closed the case for the | 
prosecution, and as the day was wearing late, the | 


jeant Tewkesley rose to speak. Drawing his tal 
figure to its full height, his luminous gray eye lookec 


“You think, then, the prisoner might have worn 


or shade of color; but not this glove, because this 


Every one in the court started, the answer was so 
Here was a break-down in one 
of the strong points of the prosecution, and a break- 
With a 
smile of triumph, the young barrister, after a few 
more questions, handed Fleming over to the crown 
counsel, whose utmost efforts failed to shake his 
positive assertion that the glove was one he had lost 
The jury seemed 
One whispere? the 
other, and then the foreman said, ‘‘We should be 
Flem- 
It was an easy fit, but not by 
any means large enough to throw a doubt on its 
and the servant had said that the prisoner’s 
The jury 
was satistied, every one was satisfied, and the crown 
side felt that it must give up the glove as an unten- 


“What do you think, Mr. Ward?” Arthur Her- 
bert whispered to his companion, as Fleming left 


“ Think! I think they area pair of rascals. But 


Arthur shook his head and relapsed into silence. 
The only other witnesses on Walker’s part were the 
lodge-keeper and his wife, who kept the front lodge 
They both proved that Walker 
was in their house at the time Leonard had asserted 
he was in the wood, and that he had come there 
with directions about things to be brought from 
Wakeley next day, as the man was Mr. Fleming’s 
carrier; so that, according to their version of the 


IN the silence of the awed hush which pervaded the 
court, through whose remotest avenues and galleries 
not a sound was heard to break the stillness, Ser- 


one side, he placed his hand on the table be fore w which 
he had been sitting. 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,” he began, 
the clear, ringing tones of his perfectly modulated 
voice sounding with startling distinctness through the 
thronged court—“ my lord, and gentlemen of the 
jury, I am not here to-day to plead for a criminal 
anxious to escape the penalty due to his crime, but 
to uphold the cause of an innccent man against a 
foul charge, which unjustly threatens, not only his 
liberty, but his life. 

“The great laws of nature have made our lives 
dear to all of us. What would not a man give for 
his life? Would he not, if necessary, part with 
everything he possesses, that he might go torth with 
life alone in his band? Still, there is something 
dearer to us than life itself—dearer than wealth or 
fame, glory or greatness—more precious than any of 
those alluring nothings which dazzle men’s minds, 
and blind their eyes—and that is our good name. 
Take away a@ man’s character for integrity, accuse 
him of a crime, cover him with obloquy and dishonor, 
and what remains to him? nothing. Life, perhaps; 
but would not life in such a case be an intolerable 
burden? 

“Yet the charge against the prisoner is worse than 
that. It not only flings the shadow of a horrible 
crime upon him, but a crime which, terrible enough 
in itself, involves the penalty of an ignominious and 
painful death. Keep that fact before you, gentlemen 
of the jury, when the time comes for you to consider 
your verdict. The law requires a sacrifice for her 
transgressed rules. Iam not here to plead against 
her right, but to use my poor efforts to prevent an 
innocent victim being immolated to her vengeance! 
and I stand before you in the full conviction that an 
enlightened English jury, such as I have the privi- 
lege to address, will step between the prisoner and 
this great wrong. I have no appreliension for the 
result. I look boldly to you, as honest men, fora 
verdict of acquittal. I do not desire pity for the 
prisoner at the bar—I do not desire to excite sym- 
pathy for him, either amongst the jury or the specta- 
tors; all I ask is justice—justice such as an impartial 
English jury is ever ready to accord. 


“I feel that you are above the influence of public 
rumor, unmoved by the slanderous reports flying 
in all directions against the accused, and that you 
will act consistently with your oaths, and give a 
verdict, not based on wild, intangible reports, or 
slanderous newspaper assaults, but according to the 
evidence.” 

The serjeant paused, and again glanced round the 
court. An ordinary man, or an_ inexperienced 
speaker, would have been daunted by the intense 
gaze vf that rapt throng of listeners, who, released 
for an instant from the tension of their restrained 
excitement, drew, as if with one consent, an audible 
breath. Another quick glance round the court, 
another scrutinizing survey of the judge and jury, 





“ These reckless oaths are matters of too soleamn 
moment for mirth, That the life and character of a 
man is to hang on such men’s lips must stir the 
blood and rouse the indignation of every honest 
man.” 

Another almost imperceptible pause, another 
glance at his intent andience, and the serjeant wound 
up his speech by a moving appeal to the jury; and, 
mingling with it a fiattering acknowledgment of his 
sense of their justice, he called on them again and 
again to acquit the prisoner. 

At its conclusion the learned serjeant resumed his 
seat amidst murmurs of applause. Utterly fatigued 
he must have been by his great exertions; and dur- 
ing the time the crown counsel was speaking, and 
the judge charging the jury, he sat wearily leaning 
his head forward upon his white hand, apparently 
overcome by exhaustion. 

The judge has finished his charge, the jury have 
retired to consider their verdict, and the prisoner has 
been removed from the dock. All is still in the 
court except the low-toned murmuring of the spec- 
tators, and the whispering voices of the barristers and 
court officers, who are gathered in knots, discussing 
the case. Every tongue is full of Serjeant Tewkesley’s 
speech, and warm in praise of it. The echo of his 
eloquence is yet in every heart, pleading for the 
prisoner in the minds of the impressed spectators— 
pleading for him, too, inthe jury-room, where its 
influence is of more moment. 

The evening was wearing on; the jury had been 
absent half-an-hour: still the judge sat upon the 
bench; still the expectant crowd filled the court. 
What was Walker thinking then, while he sat 
awaiting the summons that shouid <all him to hear 
his doom? What was Mr. Fleming thinking, as he 
eagerly watched the jury-box for the return of the 
jury, which would put an end to the pain of that 
terrible suspense ? 

They were absent three-quarters of an hour, when, 
hark! the sound of the prison-clock striking seven 
resounds through the court, and with the echo of its 
last stroke the foreman and the jury returned to 
their places. 

“Are you agreed, gentlemen?” 

** Yes, my lord.” 

“ Then send for the prisoner.” 

Again Walker appeared in the dock, again he faced 
with fearless front the gaze of a thousand eyes. 
Was he really as unmoved as he appeared? Would 
those iron nerves give way at last, or would he brave 
it out? O, the sickening suspense of that moment 
of time! Fleming leaned against the outer bar, al- 
most trembling with a terrible dread. Guilty or not 
guilty, which would it be? 

‘‘What say you, gentlemen, guilty or not guilty?” 

“ Not guilty.” 

Like an over-strained bowstring, every heart in 
that vast assembly seemed to cease to beat for an in- 
stant, and then to go on again. 

“Not guilty.” The prisoner in the dock heard the 





and then he proceeded to give an analysis of the 
evidence. Piece by piece he tore it into shreds; one 
after another the chain of circumstances so elabo- 
rately put together by the crown fell to atoms in his | 
hands. Now mocking, now earnest, at one moment 
he was appealing to the feelings of his hearers, and 
anon repeating his cry for justice—a justice which 
was to save the innocent man before them from des- 
pair and death. 

The prisoner was almost forgotten in the advocate. 
Walker for the time occupied buta very little place | 
in the minds of the spectators—so entirely were they | 
absorbed by the eloquence of his counsel. Hearts | 
were stirred as they listened; even Arthur Herbert 
himself was almost carried away at times by the | 


the speaker’s voice. 
“ What!” he said in conclusion, “are we asked to 


human life to be sacrificed to the oaths of such men 
as those whom we saw at that table to-day?’ point- 
ing with ascornful finger to the vacant place. “I 
ask you, are either of the two witnesses whose evi- | 
dence would chiefly affect the guilt or innocence of 


you had not proof! the prisoner at the bar worthy of credence for a mo- 


ment? One of them was a dismissed servant; his 


court. 
coming from the direction of the wood on the night, 
and near the time, of the murder, carrying a stick—a 
stick, anda stick only. Well, Mr. Herbert was not 
shot with a stick; so the other man, Leonard, a 
poacher, not long let loose from prison, under a con- 
viction obtained by the prisoner, props up his com- 


»| panion’s testimony by swearing that he saw the | 
and not from the wood when Mr. Fleming’s groom 
In vain the opposition tried to shake 
They did not vary a hair’s breadth. 
to all appearances, 
straightforward tale to tell, and they adhered to it 
So thus closed both sides of the evi- 
dence, and the court drew breath for a moment, 


prisoner—not near the wood, but in it—carrying not 
a stick alone, buta gun. Well; if so, what became 
of it? Had the prisoner carried it home, Williams 
must have seen it; he admits as much himself. If, 
on the other hand, he had thrown it into the bushes 
—a hypothesis my learned friend on the other side 
would fain establish—the police, who made active 
search early next day, must infallibly have found it. 
That the prisoner had a gun we must believe, how- 
ever, because this most respectable poacher told us he 
had; so I suppose he just folded it up, and put it in 
his waistcoat pocket. Impossible! you would say— 
yes, impossible and absurd, doubtless; but not more 
so than the case the crown is trying to build upon the 
testimony of witnesses such as these.” 

The smile of mocking irony with which Serjeant 
1 | Tewkesley wound up the sentence was inimitable. 
1| A restrained but distinct laugh ran through the 





round for a moment on the eager, intent listeners | court, which was hushed by the advocate’s voice say- 
who surrounded him, and then slightly bending to 


ing in earnest tones: 


thrilling oratory and beautifully varied inflections of | 


convict a man on such testimony as this? Is a | 


bitter dislike of the man whose life he came to assail | 
could not be restrained even in the presence of the | 
This man swears that he met the prisoner | 


words which set him free; and as they reached him, 
| he moved his hands to his forehead with a nervous 
motion. Through all the long day it was the only 
| evidence of anxiety he had shown, 
Mr. Fleming drew himself up from his leaning 
posture, and, hastily shaking hands with the counsel 
for the defence, went over to the side of the dock, 
and pressed Walker’s hand warmly. It was a mo- 
ment of intense excitement; the barristers were 
| gathered round Serjeant Tewkesley, congratulating 
him on his success; the crowd was bustling hur- 
riedly from the court, to take up a position outside, 

| in order to watch for the departure of Walker—now 
a prisoner no longer. 

By the kind courtesy of the governor of the gaol, 
Mr. Fleming and Walker were brought through the 
court to his private apartments; from whence, when 
the stir in the town had subsideu, and the people 
| grown weary of waiting, had retired to their homes, 
| they were conveyed in a cab to the railway station, 
|and proceeded direct to London, where they had 
| decided on remaining until the first flush of feeling 

| had passed away at Abbotsviiie. 

| The night closed in quietly over Errington. The 
judge had left the bench, the barristers were dis- 
persed to their separate hotels, the lights were all out 
in the court-house, and silence and darkness reigned 
over the spot which had been the theatre of the ex- 
| citing events of a day when the battle of Walker’s 
life had been fought and won. 

And the verdict—guilty or not 
should it have been? 


| 


guilty—which 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WAS THE VERDICT RIGHT? 


WALKER and Fleming were hurrying by the train 
to London—Walker to keep quietly out of the way 
until the first burst of indignation against him had 
| subsided, and Fleming partly for the same purpose, 

and partly in consequence of an intention to cross 
, over to France, upon a matter which he did not ex- 

plain to his agent, but which he had overlooked 
during his weeks of anxiety regarding him, and only 
remembered now that he was safe. Whilst they are 
steaming away, I will ask the reader to return with 
metoAithur Herbert, who, angry and disappointed 
at the result of the trial, is making the best of his way 
back to Grace Park with the intellige nce, 

The excitement and suspense us that long day were 
over, and the quiet night had drawn her curtain over 
it all, wiping out the day from the calendar of time, 
but not extinguishing the influence it must ever hold 
on the memory of those most deeply concerned in its 

; events. The strain, then of those anxious days and 
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weeks was at an end; and with the woods “ Not 
guilty” yet ringing in his ears, Arthur drove up the 
avenue to Grace Park, which he had left with his 
solicitor, Mr. Ward, the day before, in order to 
be ready to attend the trial at Errington that 
morning. 

The sound of the carriage wheels brought Mr. and 
Mrs. Wynne to the hall door, and the former met 
Arthur as he ascended the steps. 

“What news?—how did it go?” the gentleman 
asked eagerly, as he shook hands with him. 

“ Not guilty,” Arthur answered. 

“Do you go with the jury in their opinion?” Mr. 
Wynne asked again. 

“No, I certainly don’t. Not that I blame them,” 
Arthur said, in his ready, positive manner, that never 
allowed him to go hali-way in a belief; ‘‘but the 
lawyer that they had and that fellow Fleming were 
tvo many for us.” 

By this time Arthur had entered the hall, and 
joined Mrs. Wynne. The whole party stood under 
the lamp talking. 

‘* What do you mean?” Mrs. Wynne asked. 

“I mean that Fleming was evidently determined 
to get his agent off at any price. My opinion is, he 
knew as much of it as Walker did.” 

“Hush, Arthur! you don’t know what you are 
saying,” Mr. Wynne said, in an expostulating tone. 
“You must not mix Mr. Fleming’s name up in this 
terrible affair.” 

“There are more people than myself who think 
it, Ican tell you,” Herbert answered; ‘and Ralph 
was a very great fool to accept his treacherous hos- 
pitality.” 

“Let people think what they will, I will not have 
such an assertion emanate from Grace Park,” Mr. 
Wynne said, with much more resoluteness of manner 
than usual; for he was afraid of Fleming, who still 
held that fatal mortgage, Ralph Herbert having died 
before the transfer could be effected. 

“ Edith is sitting upto hear the verdict, and our 
good friend Mrs. Walters is with her,” Mrs. Wynne 
interposed, in order to interrupt any further discus- 
sion. ‘ Had we not better join them?” : 

She moved away, followed by Arthur and her 
husband, never observing that two or three heads 
were withdrawn hastily from the door that shut out 
the hall from a long passage which led to the kitchen 
and servants’ apartments. Curious listeners they 
had been to that colloquy; for, although they came 
only with the intention of hearing the verdict, the 
additional information so gratuitously bestowed upon 
them did not fallon barren ground; and long be- 
fore noontide next day it had spread far and wide 
round Abbotsville. 

“Don’t breathe a word to Edith of this wild 
notion of yours, Arthur,” Mr. Wynne whispered as 
they followed his wife into the back drawing-room, 
where Edith and Mrs. Walters were sitting. It was 
the same drawing-room in which Edith sat with Mr. 
Fleming on the night of the dinner-party at Grace 
Park, except that then the wide folding-doors were 
thrown open which separated it from the front 
room, where the piano stood on which pretty Grace 
Stanley had been playing when the gentlemen came 
in from the dining-room. Now the room scarcely 
seemed the same as that in which that gay party 
had assembled; a solemn shadow appeared to have 
fallen upon it—a shadow heightened by Edith’s 
pale, anxious face and dress of deep mourning, as 
well as by the absence of the brilliant light that 
shone over it then, for only a single lamp stood 
upon the centre table, the gas chandelier hanging 
unlighted above it. Those weeks of anxiety and ill- 
ness had made sad havoc with Edith Wynne, leav- 
ing her but a pallid wreck of the beauty that had 
once been hers. 

She rose to greet Arthur, coming forward with a 
nervous, uncertain step, while her eyes was fixed on 
his with a questioning glance. 

“Come, sit down, Edith,” Arthur said, moving 
with her to the sofa, and sitting beside her. “ 

“Ts it all over, Arthur? how did it end?” she 
asked, with white lips. 

“Don’t be startled, Edie—Walker got off—the 
verdict was ‘ Not guilty.’ ” 

She drew her breath quickly once or twice, and 
then said, with wonderful composure, “ Perhaps it is 
best so.”” 

“T can’t understand that plan of making a thing 
best which ever way it happens,” Arthur answered. 
“For my part, I think it would be best if a fellow 
like that got what he deserved; but you are too 
patient and too gentle, Edith, to see with my eyes.” 


“Let us be satisfied without rude vengeance,” 
Mrs. Walters said. ‘ We should remember that 
conscience brings remorse, and remorse sometimes 
causes repentance.” 

“If you had seen Walker in the dock as I saw 
him, you would not talk of conscience; callous na- 
tures like his can only he touched by what you call 
‘rude vengeance,’ Mrs. Walters.” 

“‘ Remorse or repentance cannot restore that which 
has been taken from us,” Edith said, with a quivering 
lip, ‘‘nor vengeance bring him back again.” 

She bent her face down upon her hands as she 
spoke, and the restrained excitement she had been 
keeping down and battling against all day gave way 
in a moment, and she wept bitterly. Arthur 
Herbert rose from the sofa, giving way to Mrs. 
Wynne, who took the vacant place next Edith, 
trying to soothe her into calmness; and when she 
had partially succeeded, she withdrew with her 


from the room, followed by Mrs. Walters, while | 


Mr. Wynne and Arthur remained behind discussing 
the trial, and it was late before they separated. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AN OLD FACE IN A NEW LAND. 


Wirth the first early hours of the following day the 
news of Walker’s acquittal, which had been known 
to some of the Abbotsville people the night before, 
spread about in all directions; and this was soon 
followed by the intelligence that Grace Park was to 
be shut up, Mrs. Wynne being about to try change of 
air and scene for the restoration of Edith’s health, 
on which the reaction that succeeded the excitement 
respecting the trial had told unfavorably. 

Let us follow the Wynnes to Rome. Amongst 
the crowd of foreigners who threaded her streets 
with eager haste was a gentleman, whose dress, and 
firm, unelastic tread, proclaimed him at once a na- 
tive of Britain. That some other business than 
sight-seeing had led him to Rome was apparent by 
the careless eye he cast on everything surrounding 
him; and that he was well acquainted with the city 
was also apparent by the readiness with which he 
made his way to his destination, without a guide, 
without seeking directions. Presently he stopped 
before a house of iderable pretension in the best 
quarter of the town. This house was the temporary 
residence of Mr. Wynne during his Roman sojourn, 
and the visitor who sought admission was none other 
than Mr. Fleming himself. 

Mr. Wynne, although evidently surprised at his 
visitor’s arrival, welcomed him with his best smile 
and warmest shake of the hand; as a man is always 
sure to welcome the individual to whom he owes 
money which he is unable to pay. So they sat down 
together, putting the reality out of sight, to enjoy 
their sham friendliness. 

“How is Miss Wynne?” Fleming asked at length. 

“ Better, yet still far from being quite herself; but 
we hope the best—we hope the best,” Mr. Wynne 
replied, repeating the last clause of the sentence. 

When this opening had been made, Fleming pur- 
sued the subject with avidity, making minute in- 
quiries as to Edith’s state of mind, as well as her 
bodily health, sympathizing with her sorrow and her 
suffering; but never once mentioning the name of 
Ralph Herbert. By a sort of tacit consent, Mr. 
Wynne avoided it also, although they conversed to- 
gether for nearly an hour, waiting for Edith’s return 
from her drive, which she took regularly every 
day. During that hour not one word did Fleming 
say about the interest, the momentous subject which 
was uppermost in Mr. Wynne’s mind. ‘ No doubt 
he has forgotten it,” Mr. Wynne thought; “ it is 
such a paltry sum to him.” But Mr. Fleming had 
not forgotten it. It made a considerable item in his 
calculations for the future, not as regarded its value 
to him, but as regarded Mr. Wynne’s means of pay- 
ing it, whose inability he intended to turn to his 
own account hereafter. At present, his manner was 
bland courtesy itself, presenting a smooth front, 
behind which a design was hidden that poor Mr. 
Wynne’s meagre judgment was not likely to fathom, 

The warmth of the day had abated considerably, 
and evening was approaching, when the sound of 
steps upon the stairs indicated the return of Mrs. 
Wynne and Edith. The door of the room was not 
quite closed, and Fleming, whose eye was eagerly 
bent on the opening, saw Edith pass slowly, with the 
unassured step of illness; followed by her mother and 
her maid, who carried across her arm the shawls 
which had been taken in the carriage, in order to 
prepare for the change in the day, as Edith felt 
keenly the least variation of the weather. Then 
Fleming heard the door of the room they had entered 
close upon them, and all was still. In vain he tried 
to fix his attention on what Mr. Wynne was saying— 
in vain he endeavored to answer him collectedly. He 
felt that he was absent and rambling in his replies, 
and more than all, he felt that, unobservant as Mr. 
Wynne usually was, he saw it. Fleming had been 





plain truth, and now that he had half-fathomed it, he 
resolved to do so at once. 

“You and I have been always good friends,”’ he 
began, “and, asa friend, I wish frankly to tell you 
of a matter which has given me a good deal of con- 
sideration of late. Before I was aware of Miss 
Wynne’s engagement I had thoughts of winning her 
for a wite; I had hoped to have made her mistress of 
Griffin’s Court. I even went so far as to mention 
the subject to her once, and I met with a refusal. 
| Did she ever tell you this?” 

“O yes, I heard something about it; but I thought 
it all nonsense, and that you would forget it when 
you saw how matters stood.” 

“Yes, I might, if matters had always stood as 
| they stood then; but they have altered since, and 
with the change, my hopes have risen again.” 

Mr. Wynne shook his head. “I am afraid Edith 
will never marry,” he said, hesitatingly. 

* But suppose I win her consent in time, should I 
have yours?” 

Mr. Wynne looked at him for a moment before he 
answered. In his heart hedid not like Fleming, and 
he was about the last man to whom he would wil- 
lingly have resigned Edith; but he owed him money; 
| the yoke was on his neck; so under its pressure he 
| said, “* Yes.” 
| Fleming thanked him, without seeming to see the 
| hesitation, although he did see it nevertheless; and 
| after some further discussion, he even won his con- 
| sent to let him see Edith herself—not for the pur- 
| pose of mentioning bis matrimonial project, but sim- 
| ply to enjoy the pleasure of her presence once more. 
| Mrs. Wynne and Edith were alone in the other 
| room, which was one entirely devoted to Edith’s use, 
| when Mr. Wynne opened the door, and ushered in his 





meditating all day whether he should tell him the | 





unexpected visitor. Edith recognized him in a 
moment, and started to her feet, while her face grew 
ashy white. He stood before her—not as himself, but 
as Walker, the slayer of Ralph Herbert; and with 
distended eyes she traced every point of that like- 
ness, now to her most terrible. 

“ Excuse me if I have startled you,” he said, gently 
advancing towards her. But as he advanced Edith 
retreated in the direction of the window, until it 
stopped her further progress. 

“T came here on business to your father, and I 
could not bear to leave Rome without seeing you,” 
Fleming said again, without approaching further. 

She did not answer, but kept her white face turned 
towards bim, the look of horror yet in her eyes. 

“Edith, Edith, be calm!” Mrs. Wynne said, ap- 
proaching the place where she stood. ‘And you, Mr. 
Fleming,” she added, “ will you not leave her when 
you see how agitating your presence is?” 

Edith, probably influenced by her mother’s voice, 
sank into a chair, murmuring: 

“Yes, go—go! 1 cannot bear it, indeed I cannot. 
Why did you come here at all?” 

* To see you,” Fleming answered, without attempt- 
ing to leave the room, although he had been rather 
decidediy told to go. 

“Then I do not want to see you, or any one who 
will remind me of Griffin’s Court, and that man.” 

Fleming did not ask her what man, though full 
he knew whom she alluded to. 

“And is this the only welcome you will extend to 
me? Why will you make me accountable for another 
person’s act, even supposing he committed it?” 

Edith sprang to her feet, not this time pale and 
terrified, but flushed and angry. 

“Supposing!” she repeated, scornfully; then, after 
a pause, she added, ‘‘ Why do you stand there? 
Leave me, | tell you; and do not come here again, 
for the sight of you would drive me mad.” 

Fleming still lingered, still hesitated. ‘Go—go!” 
she cried vehemently. ‘If youdo not want to kill 
me, go!” 

She pointed with her finger to the door, with a 
gesture that would take no denial. The gleam of 
anger in her eye, the trembling excitement which 
quivered in her voice, awed Fleming into obedience. 
With one last look at her, as she stood before him, 
flushed and fevered in her passionate beauty, he left 
the room. 

With the removal of the object against which her 
angry energy had been excited, Edith’s temporary 
strength deserted her, and dropping into the chair 
from which she had risen, she burst into tears, burying 
her face down upon her knees, cowering and shivering. 
Mrs. Wynne drew near to try tocalm and soothe her. 
Edith grasped her mother’s dress, as if she feared 
she would escape her, murmuring again and again: 

“Take me away from this! O take me away from 
this!” And it was not until Mrs. Wynne had prom- 
ised faithfully to comply with her request that she 

at all pacified, nor did she entirely recover 
her equanimity until they had quitted the Eternal 
City altogether. Little did she dream, however, that 
the same day on which the Wynnes left it Fleming 
took leave of it also, in order to follow them wherever 
they might be, that he might see her now and then, 
without her knowledge. 

(COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 
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RUTH’S CAMPAIGN. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 





PATERFAMILIAS—a rare good-natured looking one 
too—was ascending the high freestone flight that led 
upward and onward to the grand entrance. But his 
| genial smile faded at sight of the close-shut door be- 
fore him. 

‘“Why,” he began thoughtfully, “ where’s—” and 
then, with a twinkle in his eye, he turned the silver 
knob cautiously, and flung the door suddenly open, 
but no cunning watcher lurked behind as he ex- 
pected. 

“Ruthie, Ruthie!” he shouted. He might have 
shouted “ Fire, fire!’ in the same tone, under pecu- 
liarly trying circumstances. 

A little slender form seemed to spring up in the 
distance, and at last emerged into daylight and the 
vestibule. 

‘*So, little madcap,” said papa, catching at the 
little thing and rubbing his bearded chin against the 
soft cheek; “‘ we forget to watch for our old father, 
do we, now that we are prinking to play fine lady at 
the Springs? How much is ‘ Dorr and Co.’ run into 
debt by this morning’s extravagant shopping, eh? 
O, afraid to answer? Hullo!” as a suspicious quiv- 
ering of the rounded chin betokened something gone 
wrong. ‘* What’s the matter, pet?” 

* Nothing, much.” 

But the droop of Ruth’s head was sorrowful in 
the extreme. Papa wasn’t satisfied. 


| “ What is the matter, Jane?” he anxiously in- 


| just now converted into a wholesale packing depart- 
ment. : 

His wite stood by the side of a large Saratoga 
trunk, a woe-begone and despairing expression upon 
her face. 
| ‘Why, it’s this trunk,” she answered. “It is too 
| provoking. See there,” pointing to the gaping lid 
| that steadily resisted all efforts, ‘‘ it wont shut.” 

“Pshaw!” was the rather unfeeling remark this 
called forth. ‘*I mean what’s the matter with this 
little girl?” 








actually wanted to give up the Springs and start off 
to Red Farm, just because she got a letter begging 
her to come?” 

There stood her trunk, strapped and labelled, with 
that peach-blossom silk, and that white tulle with 
fifteen graduated puffs, and trimmed with silver 
beetles, and she was willing to give them all up and 
bury herself there in the mountains. 

“*So that’s it, is it?” 

“Well, papa, I did want to go so much, and it 
isn’t dull up there either,” answered Ruth. 

“Don’t you suppose mother and Flo would think 
so?” 

“I’m sure,” replied Ruth convincingly, “they’ve 
got hens and chickens and cows and bossies and lots 
of pigs—” 

“There, there, for pity’s sake spare me any more,” 
interrupted her mother. ‘“ You had better answer 
your letter, and tell them that—” 

“You will come to-morrow.” Her father finished 
the sentence. 

“Mr. Dorr!” exclaimed his better half, “it isn’t 
possible you can mean what you say!” 

“Why not? She wants to go, and it will be as well 
for her to run wild amongst the mountains, as to be 
trimmed and trained into etiquette and fashionable 
frivolities at the Springs.” 

“ How you do talk! But the thing’s entirely out 
of the question at this late day. There’s all her 
clothes, and no time to unpack now.” 

“Good gracious! wont the child need any clothes 
at the farm-house?” 

Mrs. Dorr put herself on her dignity and spoke a 
little sarcastically. ‘She. would scarcely, Mr. Dorr, 
find the same articles serviceable in such an entirely 
antipodal region as the farmhouse, and the latest 
styles, I fear, would be unappreciated.” 

“Now, I think, Ruthie,” and the owner of the 
cheery voice held up awkwardly a cloud of lace 
sprinkled with dewdrops, ‘‘I think, Ruthie, if you 
should wear such a thing at Aunt Hannah’s, that you 
would create quite a sensation. Just think of all the 
hired men from the further end of the big table 
drinking it in, while you sit at the upper end—” 

“‘Eating with a steel fork, suppose,” put in Mrs. 
Dorr. 

“Of course,” laughed Ruth, “ what’s the difference, 
as long as I get enough to eat.” 

“Well,” said her mother, horror-struck, “I wont 
say another word. I do believe it all comes of giving 
you such an old-fashioned name.” 

Ruth was therefore duly forwarded to the moun- 
tains. She felt perfectly happy as she lumbered 
along the well-remembered road, in the battered, 
yellow-painted stag h. It d as if she 
were coming home in earnest, as she neared the dear 
old spot, 

Indeed good Aunt Hannah—Ruth always called 
her aunt, merely through affection’s sake—had been 
Ruth Dorr’s foster-mother; had raised her from a 
puny, ailing babe, to an active, healthy maiden, and 
had sent her home but five years before, with the 
freshening breezes of the grand old mountains quick- 
ening the life-blood in all her bounding pulses. 
The last five years were but a dream to Ruth as she 
caught sight of the group awaiting her at the open 
gate. There they all stood! Aunt Hannah, with 
tears of joy streaming down her cheeks; Susan, awk- 
ward and countrified, but in a state of beatification ; 
and little Polly, holding on to her mother’s apron, 
and considering which was the “‘ properest,” to laugh 
or cry. Even Farmer Dobbin himself was there, 
helping the driver to lift off the famous Saratoga 
trunk. 

The midst of an admiring group, Ruth walked up 
to the house behind her trunk, one side of which Mr. 
Dobbin sustained with difficulty, while all that could 
be seen of the propelling power on the other side, was 
a Panama hat, and a very curly head. 

“ That’s Eben Rucks,” cried little Polly, ina loud, 
shrill voice, anxious to appear on the scene, and 
pointing her fat fore-finger at the Panama. 

“Sh!” from Susan, hastily. 

“O! see there!” and Miss Polly’s attention was 
adroitly turned to the cunning little toad that hopped 
before her in the garden-path. She lost the thread 
of her remarks, and staid behind to build a house for 
“toady.” 

What would Ruth’s mother have said, had she 
seen her daughter romping and racing over the 
mountains! The exquisite finery her trunk was re- 
plete with, vanished like the mist, before her rough- 
and-tumble treatment. French kid boots and deli- 
cate prunella slippers went by the board. The very 
first rock she climbed shivered the spun-glass agret 
in her frock-frill hat into infinitessimisity. The peach- 
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| blossom slip, disporting in the dairy, made “ whey” 
with itself while superintending the making of butter. 
Aunt Hannah at last was fain to interfere; and now 
| behold the pet daughter of Arthur Dorr, Esq., heir- 
ess to hundreds of thousands, equipped in one of 
Susan Dobbin’s roan kerseys, and standing in a pair 
of Susan’s stout boots, that it wouldn’t be hardly 
| the thing to call cowhides, for fear of Mrs. Dorr’s just 
| indignation. But “she made just the jolliest little 
| country-girl,”’ or that’s what Eben Rucks said; and 
he ought to have been a good judge, for he looked at 

| her “all the time.” 
| There never was anybody so good-natured and 
| merry as this same Eben. Always realy to put upa 
| swing, or wade for water-lilies, or go picknicking up 
| the mountains. Once he killed a snake. What a 
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“What! Ruth?” hardly pleased at finding her own 
troubles set at naught. ‘ Why didn’t you say you 
meant Ruth in the first place? It’s too ridiculous, 
what she has been crying about. Do you believe she 
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thrill of horror 
vanced and crushed the reptile under his heel, and 
how her tender little heart exalted him forthwith 
into a Garibaldi—for he was a great general, wasn’t 
he, besides inventing the Garibaldi jackets?—and 
paid homage to this modern Ajax. 





“ Wh’ h’ush! Wh! h’a! Geeoff! Up, Star! Wh’ 


themselves with a dipper of cider. 

Eben sat in one corner of the vermilion-colored 
settle, his hair pushed back from his heated forehead 
—a frank, bright, noble youth to look upon. 

“T take it, Eben,” said the farmer, “ we've been 
uncommon lucky this year about our hay. It’s all 
in, except that last load down in the meadow; nigh 
five hund’d ton too, and not a spear wet yet.” 

“ Pretty lucky, sir,” assented Eben, slowly quaffing 
the foamy amber, and looking secretly at Ruthie 
over the shiny tin rim. But all at once he went and 
looked out of the window. “I thought I heard thun- 
der,” said he, pointing out a black cloud spreading 
rapidly over the west. 

““We’ll try for that other load any way,” and the 
farmer snatched up his hat, ‘It’s my very best Eng- 
lish red-top, too.” 

“O, let me and Susan go?” pleaded Ruth. 
can rake after the cart, and help lots.” 

“ Nonsense,” began Farmer Dobbin, but he wasn’t 
proof against the disappointment that began to cloud | 
the pretty face, so he finished, with—* put on your 
duds quick, then,” 

The oxen were started off at a lively pace, and 
merry were the young folks as they bumped and 
jolted along, just keeping themselves from falling to | 
pieces, by hanging desperately to some stake in the | 
hay-rigging. Eben and Ruthie loaded, Susan raked | 
behind, and her father “ pitched.” 

“Now, Uncle Dobbin,” cried Ruth, clapping her 
hands in glee, as the last wisp was laid on, ‘aint 
you glad you hired us? Here we've got your load all 
on for you, and the shower hasn’t come yet.” 

“I'll have to hire you for the season next year, I 
reckon.” 

The crack of the whip started up the oxen so sud- 
denly, that Ruthie lost her balance, and swayed over 
to one side. Eben, throwing down his pitchfork, 
stretched forward to catch her, but she sprang sud- 
denly backward, and then with a piercing scream 
fell down upon the hay moaning piteously. 

The pitchfork!” groaned Eben, as white as death. 
“ What shall I do, sir? It was my fault,” cried he, 
helplessly to the farmer, who winked ominously as 
he looked at the pale face of poor little Ruth, who 
had fainted from the pain. One tine of Eben’s pitch- 
fork had pierced her foot, showing its sharp point 
through the thick leather of her boot. 

“ Poor thing, poor thing!” said the farmer. ‘ Draw 
it out, lad,” said he to Eben, raising Ruthie so that 
her head lay on his shoulder. “Do it now, before 
she comes to,” for Eben hesitated. 

“T can’t,” said he, bursting into tears, 

“ There, there, lad, ’'lL do it myself. There’s no 
need to feel so about it. We know you didn’t mean 
it.” 

Eben shivered as he held the motionless form in 
his arms. ‘‘ Perhaps I have killed her!” he thought, 
and he smothered a sob as Ruthie’s eyelids faintly 
quivered. What a long, long, dreadful ride that was 
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the pallid lips moaning feebly. Once he touched 
his lips tenderly to the upturned face beneath him. 

The shower was near at hand now; the heavy 
rumble of the thunder rolled and muttered unceas- 
ingly, and the first drops fell in great spatters, as the 
sorrowful cavalcade passed slowly through the 
gate. 
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Ruthie lay more patientiy than could have been ex- 
pected, on the little lounge in the sitting-room, all 
the day long. She bore the pain bravely, smiling at 
Eben, who hovered remorsefully around her, and 
thankful to know that in a month she could use her 
foot again. 

How thankful Eben Rucks was when all danger 
was entirely over, nobody but himself and God ever 
knew. It was Eben that carried Ruth up and down 
stairs all that dreary month; that planned no end of 


derful chair to push herself about in. It might safe- 
ly be inferred then that Ruthie bore no malice against 


to blame for not seeing the soft kiss that Eben night- 
ly pressed upon the dainty lips so near his own. 
Ruth had utterly and totally forbidden any ac- 


time came to return, she flattered herself that the 
limp she had not quite got rid of would escape notice. 
Ruth found the family at dinner. 

“ Dear papa,” she cried, running to her father, and 
twining about him like a loving little boa-constrictor. 


most ancient design and a distressing lack of “style” 
in both length and breadth. She was also “accom- 


bling in size a haystack, that Polly had presented 
that morning with great eclat. Flo looked rather 
coolly at her; her mother was in despair. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Dorr, faintly, as Ruth ad- 
vanced vivaciously, ‘can this be you?” 

The fourth one at the table was a stranger to Ruth. 
“* Major Ruysdale.” 
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“What! Ruth?” hardly pleased at finding her own 
troubles set at naught. ‘“ Why didn’t you say you 
meant Ruth in the first place? It’s too ridiculous, 
what she has been crying about. Do you believe she 
actually wanted to give up the Springs and start off 
to Red Farm, just because she got a letter begging 
her to come?” 

There stood her trunk, strapped and labelled, with 
that peach-blossom silk, and that white tulle with 
fifteen graduated puffs, and trimmed with silver 
beetles, and she was willing to give them all up and 
bury herself there in the mountains. 

“*So that’s it, is it?” 

“Well, papa, I did want to go so much, and it 
isn’t dull up there either,” answered Ruth. 

“Don’t you suppose mother and Flo would think 
80?” 

“Vm sure,” replied Ruth convincingly, “they’ve 
got hens and chickens and cows and bossies and lots 
of pigs—” 

“ There, there, for pity’s sake spare me any more,” 
interrupted her mother. ‘You had better answer 
your letter, and tell them that—” 

“You will come to-morrow.” Her father finished 
the sentence. 





“Mr. Dorr!” exclaimed his better half, “it isn’t 

possible you can mean what you say!” 
” “Why not? She wants to go, and it will be as well 
for her to run wild amongst the mountains, as to be 
trimmed and trained into etiquette and fashionable 
frivolities at the Springs.” 

“How you do talk! But the thing’s entirely out 
of the question at this late day. There’sall her 
clothes, and no time to unpack now.” 

“Good gracious! wont the child need any clothes 
at the farm-house?” 

Mrs. Dorr put herself on her dignity and spoke a 
little sarcastically. ‘‘ She. would scarcely, Mr. Dorr, 
find the same articles serviceable in such an entirely 
antipodal region as the farmhouse, and the latest 
styles, I fear, would be unappreciated.” 

“Now, I think, Ruthie,” and the owner of the 
cheery voice held up awkwardly a cloud of lace 
sprinkled with dewdrops, ‘I think, Ruthie, if you 
should wear such a thing at Aunt Hannah’s, that you 
would create quite a sensation. Just think of all the 
hired men from the further end of the big table 
drinking it in, while you sit at the upper end—” 

“Eating with a steel fork, Isuppose,” put in Mrs. 
Dorr. 

“Of course,” laughed Ruth, “ what’s the difference, 
as long as I get enough to eat.” 
ing “Well,” said her mother, horror-struck, “I wont 
ng. | Say another word. I do believe it all comes of giving 
.er. | you such an old-fashioned name.” 

‘ed Ruth was therefore duly forwarded to the moun- 
1; | tains. She felt perfectly happy as she lumbered 
om | along the well-remembered road, in the battered, 
m- | yellow-painted stag h. It 1 as if she 
she | were coming home in earnest, as she neared the dear 
ver | old spot. 

ral Indeed good Aunt Hannah—Ruth always called 
iat | her aunt, merely through affection’s sake—had been 
ng | Ruth Dorr’s foster-mother; had raised her from a 
ver | puny, ailing babe, to an active, healthy maiden, and 
mn, | had sent her home but five years before, with the 
freshening breezes of the grand old mountains quick- 
ening the life-blood in all her bounding pulses. 
The last five years were but a dream to Ruth as she 
caught sight of the group awaiting her at the open 
gate. There they all stood! Aunt Hannah, with 
tears of joy streaming down her cheeks; Susan, awk- 
ward and countrified, but in a state of beatification ; 
and little Polly, holding on to her mother’s apron, 
and considering which was the “ properest,” to laugh 
or cry. Even Farmer Dobbin himself was there, 
helping the driver to lift off the famous Saratoga 
trunk. 

The midst of an admiring group, Ruth walked up 
to the house behind her trunk, one side of which Mr. 
Dobbin sustained with difficulty, while all that could 
be seen of the propelling power on the other side, was 
a Panama hat, and a very curly head. 

‘ That’s Eben Rucks,” cried little Polly, in a loud, 
shrill voice, anxious to appear on the scene, and 
pointing her fat fore-finger at the Panama. 

“Sh!” from Susan, hastily. 

“Ol see there!” and Miss Polly’s attention was 
| adroitly turned to the cunning little toad that hopped 
| before her in the garden-path. She lost the thread 
| of her remarks, and staid behind to build a house for 

the | ‘‘ toady.” 

the | What would Ruth’s mother have said, had she 
ner, | Seen her daughter romping and racing over the 
; Mountains! The exquisite finery her trunk was re- 
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iv- | cate prunella slippers went by the board. The very 
me | first rock she climbed shivered the spun-glass agret 
| in her frock-frill hat into infinitessimisity. The peach- 
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in , With itself while superintending the making of butter. 
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Susan Dobbin’s roan kerseys, and standing in a pair | 
| of Susan’s stout boots, that it wouldn't be hardly 
the thing to call cowhides, for fear of Mrs. Dorr’s just 
indignation. But “she made just the jolliest little 
| country-girl,” or that’s what Eben Rucks said; and 
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| the mountains. Once he killed a snake. What a 
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thrill of horror ran through Ruth’s veins as he ad- 
vanced and crushed the reptile under his heel, and 
how her tender little heart exalted him forthwith 
into a Garibaldi—for he was a great general, wasn’t 
he, besides inventing the Garibaldi jackets?—and 
paid homage to this modern Ajax. 





‘Wh’ h’ush! Wh! h’a! Geeoff! Up, Star! Wh’ 
h’ush!” Ruth looked through the blinds at Eben 
Rucks, engineering a huge load of hay into the barn. 
The afternoon was intensely hot and sultry, and the 
farmer and Eben came into the house to refresh 
themselves with a dipper of cider. 
Eben sat in one corner of the vermilion-colored 
settle, his hair pushed back from his heated forehead 
—a frank, bright, noble youth to look upon. 
“T take it, Eben,” said the farmer, “ we’ve been 
uncommon lucky this year about our hay. It’s all 
in, except that last load down in the meadow; nigh 
five hund’d ton too, and not a spear wet yet.” 
“ Pretty lucky, sir,” assented Eben, slowly quaffing 
the foamy amber, and looking secretly at Ruthie 
over the shiny tin rim. But all at once he went and 
looked out of the window. “I thought I heard thun- 
der,” said he, pointing out a black cloud spreading 
rapidly over the west. 
“We'll try for that other load any way,” and the 
farmer snatched up his hat. ‘It’s my very best Eng- 
lish red-top, too.” 
“O, let me and Susan go?” pleaded Ruth. 
can rake after the cart, and help lots.” 
“ Nonsense,” began Farmer Dobbin, but he wasn’t 
proof against the disappointment that began to cloud | 
the pretty face, so he finished, with—*‘ put on your 
duds quick, then.” 
The oxen were started off at a lively pace, and 
merry were the young folks as they bumped and 
jolted along, just keeping themselves from falling to 
pieces, by hanging desperately to some stake in the 
hay-rigging. Eben and Ruthie loaded, Susan raked 
behind, and her father “ pitched.” 
. “Now, Uncle Dobbin,” cried Ruth, clapping her 
hands in glee, as the last wisp was laid on, “aint 
you glad you hired us? Here we’ve got your load all 
on for you, and the shower hasn’t come yet.” 

“ll have to hire you for the season next year, I 
reckon.” 

The crack of the whip started up the oxen so sud- 
denly, that Ruthie lost her balance, and swayed over 
to one side. Eben, throwing down his pitchfork, 
stretched forward to catch her, but she sprang sud- 
denly backward, and then with a piercing scream 
fell down upon the hay moaning piteously. 

The pitchfork!” groaned Eben, as white as death. 
“ What shall I do, sir? It was my fault,” cried he, 
helplessly to the farmer, who winked ominously as 
he looked at the pale face of poor little Ruth, who 
had fainted from the pain. One tine of Eben’s pitch- 
fork had pierced her foot, showing its sharp point 
through the thick leather of her boot. 

‘Poor thing, poor thing!” said the farmer. ‘‘ Draw 
it out, lad,” said he to Eben, raising Ruthie so that 
her head lay on his shoulder. ‘Do it now, before 
she comes to,” for Eben hesitated. 

“T can’t,” said he, bursting into tears. 

“ There, there, lad, ’ll do it myself. There’s no 
need to feel so about it. We know you didn’t mean 
it.’” 

Eben shivered as he held the motionless form in 
hisarms. ‘ Perhaps I have killed her!’ he thought, 
and he smothered a sob as Ruthie’s eyelids faintly 
quivered. What a long, long, dreadful ride that was 
to Eben, watching the white face drawn with pain, 
the pallid lips moaning feebly. Once he touched 
his lips tenderly to the upturned face beneath him. 

The shower was near at hand now; the heavy 
rumble of the thunder rolled and muttered unceas- 
ingly, and the first drops fell in great spatters, as the 
sorrowful cavalcade passed sluwly through the 

gate. 
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mal place! 
ness! Now, just see Flo! how much more sensibly 
she has spent the summer. 


Flo introduced him with a slight consciousness that 
told her sharp little sister the whole story. 
She looked at him as she munched a radish. 
“Very good,” was her thought; “not half so nice 
though as somebody else.” 
Ruth was in the wildest of spirits ; it seemed impos- 
sible for her to stay still. 
“Ruth,” shouted her father, in a voice that star- 
tled them all, “‘ walk across the room again.” 
So, he had noticed it; she might as well confess to 
it now, then. 
“O papa,” she began, perching on his knee, ‘it’s 
all well now; I only hurt it a little in the country. 
You see,” with a deprecatory look at her mother and 
Flo, I went a haying.” 

“A haying! How thankful I am Filo isn’t inclined 
that way,” sighed her mother. 

“It’s real fun, any how,” deposed Ruth, “and I 
jumped on to a pitchfork.” 

“Fun!” Flo elevated her pencilled eyebrows. 

Papa had to know the whos and the whys and the 
wheres of it all, and Ruth perforce was obliged to di- 
vulge the whole story, pronouncing Eben’s name 
very indistinctly, but surrounding him with a halo 
of glory, that would not permit his being called even 


“Obliged to keep still a whole month in that dis- 
I wonder you didn’t die from lonesome- 


She has been very—yes 
very—a—fortunate.” 

“ Your mother means, my dear, that Flo has been 
very lucky in the matrimonial line,” said papa, with 
a comical face. ‘While you have been running 
pitchforks into you, she has been hooking a golden 
fish.” 

“O papa!” murmured Flo, in distress. 

“ Supposing, then,” continued cruel papa, still ad- 
dressing himself confidentially to the wee woman on 
his knee, “supposing we put itso: Flo’s had a cam- 
paign, a successful one, you know, at the Springs this 
summer. Now, how much can you say for yourself, 
eh?” 

“ Perhaps I’ve had a campaign, too,” said Ruth, 
trying to look dignified. 

Just then the servant brought inacard. “The 
gentleman’s in the library, sir,” said he, as he hand- 
ed it to his master. 
Papa and the stranger were a long time closeted to- 
gether; then came a request for Miss Ruth Dorr to 
step into the library. 
Ruth who was intently reading out of a book she 
held upside down, crept down, half fearful now that 
the crisis was come. But no stern “ parient’’ was 
that smiling mischievously at her, from the morocco- 
covered arm-chair. 

‘So that’s your campaign, is it?” said he, pointing 
to Eben Rucks, who stood leaning against the man- 
tel-piece, looking wonderfully happy and contented. 

So Ruth went over to Eben, and everything turned 
out beautifully. Eben was heir to old Jacob Rucks, 
who as everybody knew, was fabulously rich and 
very “eccentric,” as Mrs. Dorr called it. For when 
the young collegian’s health had given way, Jacob 
pooh-poohed at the idea of sending “‘a young scamp 
flying over Europe, Asia, and Africa,” and despatched 
him, nothing loth—be it said to his credit—to Isaac 
Dobbins, “ to plough and to sow, to reap and to mow, 
to be a farmer’s boy, sir,” for the time being. 

In fact, ‘‘ there was nothing to object to,” so Mrs. 
Dorr said, but the outlandish name. ‘ How it will 
sound,” and she repeated it over in a sepulchral mon- 
otone to light-hearted Ruthie. ‘ Mrs. Ruth Rucks.” 
Ruth answered never a word, but she thought it 
would sound sweetly. 
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may be formed from the brief duration of its light, 





The dancing, restless feet were stilled for a time. 
Ruthie lay more patientiy than could have been ex- 
pected, on the little lounge in the sitting-room, all 
the day long. She bore the pain bravely, smiling at 
Eben, who hovered remorsefully around her, and 
thankful to know that in a month she could use her 
foot again. 

How thankful Eben Rucks was when all danger 
was entirely over, nobody but himself and God ever 
knew. It was Eben that carried Ruth up and down 
stairs all that dreary month; that planned no end of 


derful chair to push herself about in. It might safe- 
ly be inferred then that Ruthie bore no malice against 
the penitent cause of her misfortune, and Susan, who 
always went steadily before with the candle, was not 
to blame for not seeing the soft kiss that Eben night- 
ly pressed upon the dainty lips so near his own. 























Ruth had utterly and totally forbidden any ac- 
! count of her accident to be sent home, and when the 
time came to return, she flattered herself that the 
limp she had not quite got rid of would escape notice. 
Ruth found the family at dinner. 


twining about him like a loving little boa-constrictor. 


that morning with great eclat. 
coolly at her; her mother was in despair. 


vanced vivaciously, “can this be you?” 
The fourth one at the table was a stranger to Ruth. 
“Major Ruysdale.” 





in both length and breadth. She was also “accom- | 
panied” by a ponderous bunch of hollyhocks resem- | 
bling in size a haystack, that Polly had presented | 
Flo looked rather | 


“Dear me!” said Mrs. Dorr, faintly, as Ruth ad- | 


| 


rest. 


lutely motionless. 


of a second. 
as the revolving wheel. 


transmitted through an insulated copper wire. 


| second. 





JAPANESE FAMILIES. 





| and all of about the same size! The birds in a nest, 





Of the velocity of the spark discharge some notion 


which cannot illuminate any moving object in two 
| Successive positions, however rapid its motion. If 4 
| wheel be thrown into rapid rotation on its axis, none 
| of its spokes will be visible in daylight, but if the re- 
volving wheel be illuminated in a darkened room by 
the discharge of a Leyden jar, every part of it will be 
rendered as distinctly visible as though it were at 
In a similar manner, the trees, even when agi- 
tated by the wind in a violent storm, if illuminated 
at night by a flash of lightning, appear to be abso- 
By a very ingenious application 
inventions tor her amusement, and made her a won- | of this principle, Whentetone has shown that the du- 

| ration of the spark is less than the one-millionth part | 
The apparatus is the same in principle 
By a modification of the ap- 
paratus, Wheatstone was also enabled to measure the 
velocity with which the discharge of a Leyden jar was 
He 
estimated the rate of its passage at 288,000 miles in a 


Every house in Japan seemed to be overrun with 
“ Dear papa,” she cried, running to her father, and | children, in some of which I counted ten or a dozen, 


SS 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
D. B.—Inquire of your officers, and the people at the 
nearest town. They will answer all your questions 
and put you on the right path, and if found worthy, 
we have no doubt but that in time you can become 
a Mason. Don’t be in a hurry, however, for im- 
patience is of no use to you. 

Z1Ion.—We understand that St. John’s Lodge will 
hold a special session and elect a treasurer, some 
time in September. We have heard several candi- 
dates named for the position. 

ENTERED APPRENTICE.—Most of the masonic bodies 
will commence their sessions in September. You 
will receive your F. C. degree when it is agreeable 
to the Lodge. In the meantime, you had better 
post yourself in the E. A. degree. 








CWritten for our Masonic Department.) 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MASONRY.—No 3. 


BY BRO. A. G. LEVY, M. D. 


The Magi, who were the founders, drew their sci- 
ence from the Gymnosophists of India. There was, 
in the ancient city of Hipparenum, a celebrated 
school, worthy of the concentration of all human vir- 
tues, which Heaven designed to become the instruc- 
tors of the world. But it was particularly in Media 
that the Magi celebrated their mysteries, and taught 
those doctrines which spread through the world, 
those floods of light and truth which the Supreme 
Architect of the universe had placed in the hearts of 
the learned Hierophants of Egypt. 
Plato attributes to the word Magi a mystic mean- 
ing, which signifies ‘‘ the most perfect culture of all 
things,” and whose object was to render man perfect, 
to draw him nearer to the Divinity, from whom he 
emanated; that is to say, his re-habitation, and re- 
integration in his primitive rights of rank. 
There are within us two natures—the animal and 
the angel. Our labor is to combat the one that the 
other may predominate, until that moment, when, 
disengaged of its heavy envelope, it shall take flight 
to better and higher regions. It is, perhaps, in this 
sense that the universal dogma of the redemption of 
mankind should be mentioned. Inthe mysteries it 
was said that when man, by a new and exemplary 
lite, and by useful work, has re-instated himself in 
his primitive dignity, he approaches his Creator, is 
animated by a divine breath, and is initiated. In the 
instruction the occult sciences are taught; the secret 
could only be acquired after the prescribed studies 
and severe trials, which were, in reality, but a course 
of religious and moral ideas, divested of all supersti- 
tion. To gain admission, it was necessary to join to 
an elevation of soul and of intelligence, a great purity 
of morals, bound by a most solemn vow to follow the 
precepts of the most severe virtue in the new life on 
which they entered. The forms were few and sim- 
ple, and recalled the origin and arrangement of the 
universe. The object, to render to the Supreme 
Architect of the universe the homage which was due 
him, to elevate man above his fellow-creatures, and 
to. place him beyond those passions and vices which 
so often trouble his existence. 
In the spring of every year, a festival was cele- 
brated, the “ regeneration of light,” to represent the 


mankind. Kings exchanged their vain pomp, and 
freely mingled with the humblest of their subjects, 
who were seated at the same table with their kings 
and princes; a custom calculated to imprint a salu- 
tary lesson on the minds of their young princes. 

These doctrines, adopted long before by Chaldeans, 
were perfected by the sage king, Darius Hystapes, 


found labors. 


stars. 


virtue, and dig graves for vice. 





THE TRUE MASON. 


will do it. 





She was dressed in one of Susan Dobbin’s gowns, of | the chickens in a coop, the frogs in a pond, are not 
most ancient design and a distressing lack of “‘ style” | more compact and crowded than these human bee- 
hives seem to be, and I may add, or more happy. 
The average number of the inmates of each house in | 
Japan is estimated at beween thirty and forty! 
They eat but little meat except fish, which abound in | 
these waters, both in the bays and in the sea, and are 


easily procured as well as tine. A gentleman tok 
| me that he believed, from his most careful observa 


| other animal food. 








primitive equality, and the present connection of 


who, having penetrated into most of the regions of 
India, found the Gymno: ophi:ts in the solitary for- 
ests, where the deep tranquillity favored their pro- 
lt was of tuem he learned the laws 
which govern the universe, and the journey of the 
They revealed to him the Sacred Rite, which 
he knew to agree with the doctrine of the Magi. 
During several centuries, these were transmitted to 
posterity by their descendants; and from time to 
time, men of vast and profound genius, in penetra- 
ting into the sanctuary of science, have dissipated 
the clouds which hid the truth from the eyes of 
the profane, and taught them how, by the force of 
perseverance, that they might elevate temples to 


He is a man of his word. When he tells you he 
will do so and so, unless providentially deterred, he 
No slight obstacle will turn him aside; it 
must be something real and tangible, some positive 


are we to say, that we have met with some masonic 
brethren who seemed, by their actions, to think that 
their masonic character was but « garment which 
should be kept hanging in the lodge, to be put on 
when the brother enters its sacred precincts, and 
put off the moment the communication is closed. 
Not so do we regard it—Masonry is a living, breath- 
ing reality—it has @ lite and asoul. Faith, hope, 
charity, friendship, morality, brotherly love, relief, 
truth, temperance, fortitude, prudence, justice— 
these are not empty names. They each and every 
one stand for a principle, and al/ those principles the 
true-hearted Mason loves, reveres and practises. He 
is the soul of honor, the mirror of truth, a very Chev- 
alier Bayard among the world’s people. Then, 
brother, let your light shine; act out in your every- 
day life, the principles you profess—carry them into 
your business transactions with all mankind, and’ 


“So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To the pale realm of shades, 

Thou go not as the quarry slave ui night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy tomb 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

around him, 

And lies down to pleasant dreams."* 
So shall men revere and honor you, and you will well 
and truly deserve the title of a free and accepted 
Mason. 





A Trivoli, N. Y., correspondent sent us the follow- 
ing masonic song, and requested us to publish it. 
We cheerfully comply with the request. It is a pe- 
culiar piece of poetry, but has the true masonic 
stamp. It was written for a iodge in Bengal: 


THE FINAL TOAST. 
A MASONIC SONG. 
Dedicated to the Right tom aad the Grand Master of 
Bengal. 


“Are your glasses charged in the West and South ?"* the 
Worshipful Master cries; 

“They are charged in the West, they are charged in the 
South,"* are the Wardens’ prompt replies. 

“Then to our final toast to-night your glasses fairly drain, 
Happy to meet—sorry to part—happy to meet again."* 


The Mason's social brotherhood around the festive board, 
Reveals a wealth more precious far than the selfish 
miser's hoard; 

They freely share the priceless stores that generous hearts 
contain: 

Happy to meet—sorry to part—happy to mect again. 


We work like Masons free and true, and when our task is 
done, 

A merry song and a cheering glass are not unduly won; 
And only at our farewell pledge is pleasure touched with 
pain: 

Happy to meet—sorry to part—happy to meet again. 


Amidst our mirth we drink to all poor masons over the 
world, 

On every shore our fiag of love is gloriously unfurled ; 
We prize each brother, far and wide, who bears no moral 
stain: 

Happy to meet—sorry to part—happy to meet again. 


The Mason feels the noble truth the Scottish peasant told, 
That rank is but the guinea's stamp, the man himself the 
gold; 

With us the rich and poer unite, aud equal rights main- 
tain: 

Happy to meet—sorry to part—happy to meet again. 


“Are your glasses charged in the West and South ?"’ the 
Worshipful Master cries, 

“They are charged in the West, they are charged in the 
South,"’ are the Wardens’ prompt replies. 

“Then to our final teast to-night your glasses fairly drain, 
Happy to meet—sorry to part—happy to meet again."' 





~~ 


THE TCWN OF JOPPA. 

This name is familiar to every Mason, and he can- 
not hear it pronounced without its calling up associ- 
ations in his mind which will probably never be for- 
gotten. The name frequently occurs in Scripture, 
and ancient history says it is the principal sea-port 
town of Palestine. It was to this port that Hiram, 
King of Tyre, sent the cedars of Lebanon, to be con- 
veyed from thence to Jerusalem, to be used in con- 
structing that magniticent temple which Solomon 
erected to the glory of Gud. 

This town figures somewhat largely in Scripture 
history. When God ordered Jonah to go and preach 
the gospel to the men of Nineveh, it was from this 
port that he embarked, and his subsequent history is 
familiar to all. 


The Apostle Peter at one time sojourned tempora- 
rily with a man named su. .t, who was a tanner, 
whose house, the Scriptures say, ‘‘ was by the sea- 
shore.” Simon’s residence was at Joppa. The name 
‘Joppa, in Hebrew, signities beautiful, and while 
masonic tradition informs us that the sea coast was 
very nearly perpendicular, history informs us that 
the town was built upon the side of a rocky mountain 
which rose from the sea-shore, thus harmonizing 
“ masonic tradition” with historic fact. 
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MASONIC LEGEND. 





hindrance that makes him fail in his contract. 


- he known. 


And 
if he is obliged to succumb to circumstances and dis- 
appoint you, he will go to you at once, and tell you 
| candidly and truly the reasons why and wherefore. 
He will not make rash promises, whereby his honor 
| as a man and a Mason is involved, but will duly con- 
1 | sider and fully digest his proposition before he makes | 
But once having made it, he will stand to | 
| tion, not above one in fifty of the people ever eat any | and abide by it; unless, as we before said, something | similar deposit, and to refrain from purloining it, to 
providential interferes with his plans. Sorry, indeed, 


There is a legend, that at the commencement of 
the temple, King Solomon ordered all the vices and 
evil dispositions of the workmen to be deposited in 
the corner-stone; and when any discord or conten- 
tion arose among the craftsmen thereafter, the cry 
was at once raised, “ Some one has been robbing the 
corner-stone.”” In like manner, the brethren of each 
lodge, in laying the corner-stone, ought to make a 


| the end that peace and harmony might ever reign. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
GONE HOME. 





and her eargo, to say nothing of our liberty. It would 
be harder, perhaps, tur you, in this respect, than it 
would for me.” 
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| yet another, thus cutting off completely the last faint 
| hope of escape that they might have entertained. 
They had run themselves into a trap, from which 


not deserve it. We may save your name, but we can- 
not save your property. It will go to the captain and 
crew of the gunboat that has effected your capture.” 

















~The World “in Miniature. 
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When life seemed bright and fair. 
The trees are folding their branches 
Around that gray old roof, 
And the sunbeam merrily mingles 
Its gold with their sombre woof. 


He thinks, as he stands in the doorway, 
Of a sweet and pure young life 

That he had fondly cherished— 
His darling, trusting wife; 

How he won her in her girlhood, 
And praised her beauty rare, 

And her silvery laughter cheered him 
When his soul was racked with care. 


He thinks of the angel at midnight, 
Stealing o’er the threshold stone, 
Taking his treasure from him, 
And leaving him all alone; 
He thinks of the graceful willow 
That waves above her form; 
And wonders why he lingers, 
Since the loved one is now gone. 
- * * * * 7 
Twilight is fast approaching, 
And closed is the cottage door: 
He with the locks of silver 
Will stand in its shade no more. 
Like golden drops of music, 
Like the echo of silver bells, 
Through the trees the winds’ low murmur 
A tale of sadness tells. 





But there was no help for it now, and nothing could 
be done, except to make every exertion in their power 
to outrun their pursuer, which was proving herself 
at least a match in point of speed for their own boat, 
gaining upon them, in spite ot everything they could 
do to accelerate their own craft. 

So near was the gunboat to them, that they were 
within easy range of her guns, and when the Union- 
ists found that this was the case, they opened upon 
her with shot and shell, making, for a few moments, 
the last faint hope to die out from the bosoms of Cap- 
tain Rhettand his passenger, and causing them to 


can escape from this gunboat, and then we can do as 
we please with our prisoners. For one, I should like 
to see them strung up.” 

To this charitable expression, Jacob Strong made 
noreply. He could not echo the wish, as much as he 
desired the young man out of his path; so he gazed 
away at the pursuing craft, and further on, to where 
the Stonewall and her companion were lying motion- 
less, growing smaller to the eye, as the distance be- 
tween them was increased. His gaze did not even 
pause here, but went on to where air and water met; 
and he wished himself far beyond, and once more 
in that city he had left for the enterprise that to him 
had been fraught with so many dangers. 

And during this time, Captain Lee and his com- 
panion had been watching fully as intently the chase, 
and as the feelings of those above their heads rose 
with hope, theirs fell in a corresponding degree, and 
the former could not but think that the words of 
praise his companion had bestowed upon the Victory 
were hardly merited; for were they not running 
away from her at a rate of speed that to him seemed 
could result in but one thing, and that of leaving her 
far behind, as well as that for which he had toiled so 
hard and so long, and was now a second time being 
dashed from his grasp? The fates were against him, 
and he thought it was hopeless to longer struggle 
against their all-powerful influence. 

“If I had been in command of that gunboat, this 


ing the shore just in view, although sometimes it 
would disappear below the horizon; and at this hour, 
Captain Rhett, standing upon the deck, with Jacob 
Strong by his side, was thinking that there was in- 
deed but a small chance for them to escape—in fact, 
was obliged to confess to himself that there was but 
one hope for himself and steamer, and said to his 
companion : 

“Tf we can only hold out till dark, Captain Rhett, 
we shall stand a chance to escape, shall we not?” 

It is next to impossible for us to do that, Mr. 
Strong. Before dark, unless we can increase our 


Captain Rhett glanced back towards his pursuer, 
and saw a rocket, as it sped upwards and then ex- 
ploded, sending down a shower of golden stars; and 
hardly had they faded, before another rose from the 
vessel directly before them, only the stars were green 
instead of golden; and a moment after, yet another 
rose from the vessel in towards the shore. The sig- 
nal was understood by all, including Dick White, 
who, although from his position could not see those 
in advance, he knew, from the signal that had been 
sent up from the Victory, that there were friends 
near at hand. In a word he communicated the 
meaning of the signal to Captain Lee, and told him 
that now they had nothing to fear—that the hour of 
their deliverance had come. 

Together at the window they watched the position 
of affairs, and ina few moments it became evident 
that the speed of the steamer was slacking, and that 
in a short time she would be lying motionless, await- 
ing a visit from the commander of the gunboat. 

The moments dragged slowly by, so impatient 
were they to once more be at liberty, and on their 
way back to M——, where they had so much at stake. 
A word from them, they knew would secure all the 
help they needed, even if it was to the destruction of 
the town itself. Dick White knew that, with the as- 
sistance of the Federal vessels now in sight, he could 
inflict such a blow upon the town, that it would be 
impossible for it to recover therefrom, and to resume 


main where we are.” 

* But I wish to speak to you on a subject that is of 
great importance to us both.” 

“Tt can be done as well before my friend here, as 
in any other place. He is acquainted with all that 
has transpired between us.” 

“All, did you say?” 

“Everything. He knows the relation we bear to- 
wards each other, and also just how far you have 
plunged into the business in which we have found 
you engaged. Therefore, what you have to say may 
as well be said at once.” 


“You have my deepest gratitude, gentlemen,” said 
the merchant, as he left the state-room, with a far 
different look upon his face than when he entered it. 

“He doesn’t deserve this lenity,” said Dick White, 
when the door had closed behind him. “ He is as bad 
as others who are making fortunes at the expense of 
their country’s misfortunes.” 

*T know it, and I should not have made him the 
promise that you have.” 

“T did it for your sake, Captain Lee. You would 
have no desire to have it said that your father-in-law 
was a blockade runner.” : 

“You are right there; and I thank you for the 
promise you have given. Perhaps he has lost enough 
now to make him careful in the future.” 

A few moments later, Captain Rhett appeared at 
the door, and humbly requested our friends to follow 
him on deck. 


¢+=2eoem > 
HE WOULD FISH. 

One day Lieutenant-Commanding Arlington, in 
command of the United States sailing blockader Ori- 
ole, and three or four of us subalterns, had been over 
across the sound into the pine woods on a deer hunt, 
and came home to our ghip along towards night, pret- 
ty well fagged out. 

According to nautical etiquette, the juniors always 
go up the side first, and as the two ensigns who pre- 


But he was, notwithstanding the commander’s 
plain and positive order. Befure midnight Dan Poul- 
son was caught again perched in the gangway, fish- 
ing. Hecaught four days in the “ brig” in double 
irons, and a diet of bread and water; but that didn’t 
cure him. In five hours after he was free, there he 
was in the gangway again; and he would fish there 
in that gangway, in spite of all sorts of punishment, 
and threats of worse to come, until finally one day 
Captain Arlington, out of all patience, threatened to 
hang him by the heels for twenty-four hours, if 
caught fishing in that gangway again. 
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At the great German shooting festival in Bremen 








His body lies in the Union ground; 

His soul has gone to God who gave it— 
And shall we never hear again 

The prattling of our little Jacob? 


ten thousand riflemen attended. In their procession 
a portrait of Mr. Lincoln and the picture of a man 
representing a negro slave with broken manacles 
were conspicuous, In the most difficult contest, when 
only two shots at a target one thousand feet off were 
allowed, three men hit the centre with both shots, 
and drew lots for the prize of $1000, Among other 
prizes were an American gold watch, sent by the 
Baltimore Schuetzen, an American buggy sent by 
the New Yorkers, and a Springtield rifle sent by 
Governor Fenton. 

Among the celebrities at Saratoga is Mrs. Perrine, 
the Baltimore female who was arrested and impris- 
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enough already.” 

An irreverent correspondent describes the Emir 
Abd-el-Kader as a jolly, round-faced Algerian, who 
might be replaced to-day by any Kentucky negro in 
the same costume, without the fraud being detected. 
He goes into the highest Parisian society with his 
two beautiful wives, fur whom he paid $8000. 

It is stated that for three years in succession the 
citizens of Lancaster, Pa., have offered by their suf- 
trages the oflice of constable to Jumes Buchanan, but 
he has thrice refused. ‘Did this in Cwsar seem 
ambitious?” 
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oned for sending a sword to Harry Gilmore. Harry, 
the jaunty rebel raider, has also been at the springs, 
and many young ladies were “dying” to get ac- 
quainted with the buckram hero. 
On the first day of May last, there were more than 
one million of soldiers actually in the service of the 
United States. Since then at least five hundred 
thousand have been mustered out and paid off, while 
about two hundred thousand more are either en 
route or waiting muster out at the various State x 
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“We are out of their clutches for a little longer,” 


them, each apparently being busy with his own 


“JT wish this,and more. Half my wealth is on 


evitably have been a gone commander, had not Dan 























Fae A ‘ “Captain Lee," said the merchant, humbly, “ That same afternoon, the commander and two or The Saucy diamond, owned by a Demidoff in Paris, 
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of the missiles had done them harm. so close range.” said. Iam in your power now, and I have only one heart chuck ow they got the gig athwart the ship’s operation. ee 

Together, upon the deck, Captain Rhett and Jacob “Then what’s to be done?” request to make, and if you bear any love for me or Nawaue tie Hile- walk running Nike sluice—rip; away A spectator at Newport, seeing a man some dis- 

Strong watched the pursuit, and at last, to their great “‘T hardly know, Mr. Strong.” mine, | trust you will grant it, although [ know I am went the gig, bottom up, everybody spilt sti: ‘ives tance from the shore bathing, expressed apprehen- 
joy, they perceived that the distance between them “Had we better surrender?” not deserving. Promise me that you will do this?” satire and Sxeawatn paaaiee the dossor ade parece F sion for his satety, when a by stander Somarked, ntinennininnnines 
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: c Bs Poulson, who was fishing in that gangway again applicants for admission to the asylum | pole, of D 

said Captain Rhett. “Iam thankful for that, for 1| thoughts. At last an exclamation of surprise and | board this boat. You are welcome to it, and the other ome hin tn the stern > his ed to Aen eas at Binghampton, in that State. “at Cam 

thought, when the shot and shells fell so near us, | dismay broke from the lips of Captain Rhett, which | half, if you will only spare my name. Let it not be to ‘lin endl Hie Wee Manled on Goan . 4 A German servant girl fell out of a third story win- | Eaton to | 
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that we were as good as in their pow er. And the | was so suddenly uttered as to start his companion, | known in New York that I am a traitor to my coun Dan never got hung by the heels, but he got liberty if dient Cievennl Ohio, the other day, and would | Char 1, of 

merchant gave a sigh of heartfelt relief at these | who exclaimed: try, for I give you my word that Iam not. I thought >) 


words of assurance from the captain. 

“So did I. But you see that we are out of range 
now—thanks to our own boat, and the firing they 
kept up towards us. Every time one of their guns 





** What’s the matter, Captain Rhett?” 
“Matter enough. We are lost!” 
** So I have feared for the last hour.” 


**T have feared, but now I know so. Look yonder, 


only to make money—not to harm my country.” 
Captain Lee was silent. For a moment he was 

buried in thought, while Jacob Strong watched his 

face eagerly. At last be glanced up, and met the 





to tish in that gangway eternally. 
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A LUCID EXPLANATION. 
An Englishwan, travelling in the south of Lreland, 

















have been killed had not a gentleman caught her in | 
his arms. She asked him if he “ wasn’t ashamed of } 
himself,” and to be off “ with his impertinen: e.”" | 


The piles of dirt in some of the streets of New York 





In this 


is discharged, itisas good as five minutes’ time for us. | and see if I have not spoken truly.” gaze of Dick White, and he saw his answer there. overtook a peasant travelling the same way. ‘ Who are remarkably fruitful, we judge, from the fact — bene. © 
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| they throw a shot at us, itis for our advantage, as | in spite of himself, his face grew pale with fear, and | spared. eller. ‘One Mr. Cassidy, sir,” replied Pat; “ but them a cocoanut tree a foot high. | At Rox 
| long as we are not harmed.” | the certainty of the doom that hung over him; and | “It must be done. You must promise me this.” he’s dead, rest his sowl.” ‘* How long has he been The only provident Indian on record is the ( hip- At Cam 
| * Let us hope that they will keepat it, then; though | well might he and Captain Rhett know that there | ‘‘ Were the goods entered at Nassau under your | dead?” asked the gentleman. ‘ Well, your honor, pewa chief Hole-in-the-Day, who has, in Minnesota, At Quis 
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hint | not deserve it. We may save your name, but we can- 
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tich | crew of the gunboat that has effected your capture.” 
“Tecare not what becomes of that, so long as my 
in- | name is not associated with dishonor. But will you 
t at | not come on deck, gentlemen?” ; 
ere “Not until Captain Rhett summons us there,” re- 
Is.” | plied Captain Lee. 
wer “You have my deepest gratitude, gentlemen,” said 
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ur 
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1. | not save your property. It will go to the captain and 


’ 
. | the merchant, as he left the state- -room, with a far 
1 | different look upon his face than when he entered it, 

“He doesn’t deserve this lenity,” said Dick White, 
when the door had closed behind him. “He is as bad 
as others who are making fortunes at the expense of 
their country’s misfortunes.” 

“T know it, and I should not have made him the 
promise that you have.” 

“T did it for your sake, Captain Lee. You would 
have no desire to have it said that your mther-in- law 
— a blockade runner.” 

“You are right there; and I thank you for the 
promise you have given. Perhaps he has lost enough 
now to make him careful in the future.” 

A few moments later, Captain Rhett appeared at 
the door, and humbly requested our friends to follow 
him on deck. 

‘wee > ——______ 


HE WOULD FISH. 


One day Lieutenant- -Commanding Arlington, in 
command of the United States sailing blockader Ori- 
ole, and three or four of us subalterns, had been over 
across the sound into the pine woods on a deer hunt, 
and came home to our ghip along towards night, pret- 
ty well fagged out. 

According to nautical etiquette, the juniors always 
go up the side first, and as the two ensigns who pre- 
ceded me got up, their head somewhere about the 
top of the side ladder, I heard them growl and mut- 
ter something about a “ green lubber,” but didn’t 
look to see what the difficulty was until trotting up 
the side myself—whelt I run my head afoul of some- 
thing in the road, and canting my face skyward, I 
Saw a green, long-legged, lathy-looking landsman, 
only two days in the ship, planted Square in the 
gangway, one of his long legs hanging down on each 
side of the ladder, and he busy with his fishing-line, 
caring no more for us shoulder-straps than if we had 
been so many coal-heavers. 

I got clear of the lubber, and clambered round and 
over him, in on deck, saying nothing, but thinking to 
my: self“ You'll catch it, my land-lark, when the 
‘old man’ comes up.” 

Commander Arlington was a strict disciplinarian, 
just a trifle of a martinet, as quick as tinder when 
touched foul, and I expected to see Johnny Raw 
pitched head and heels down into the cutter when he 
came up the side. But nothing of the kind oecurred. 
Going afoul of the swab, and getting clear of him as 
the rest of us had done, Captain Arlington said to 
the fellow: 

‘“*T say, my man, do you know how to fish?” 

“Wal, I say I do, old hoss,” the fool answered, 
— ever looking up from his line. 

“Look here, you bundle of greens,” the comman- 
der replied, as cool as an icicle, ‘I allow no fishing in 
this ship anywhere else than in the head. You may 
fish there as much as you please.” 

“ Tt smells over there,” said Spooney, still watching 
his line. 

“Smells—eh? Well, look here, sir, I'll make you 
smell, if Iever catch you fishing in the gangway 
again—remember that. Get out and go forward, you 
cabbage-head, and mind you, don’t be caught in that 
gangway again.” 

But he was, notwithstanding the commander’s 
plain and positive order. Before midnight Dan Pout- 
son was caught again perched in the gangway, fish- 
ing. He caught four days in the “brig” in double 
irons, and a diet of bread and water; but that didn’t 
cure him. In five hours after he was free, there he 
was in the gangway again; and he would fish there 
in that gangway, in spite of all sorts of punishment, 
and threats of worse to come, until tinally one day 
Captain Arlington, out of all patience, threatened to 
hang him by the heels for twenty-four hours, if 
caught fishing in that gangway again. 

That same afternoon, the commander and two or 
three of our ward-room gentlemen were off on board 
the Warsprite, and in returning to the Oriole, along 
towards midnight, all parties, coxswain and sailors 
included, being somewhat happy and a trifle by the 
head, somehow they got the gig athwart the ship’s 
hawser, the tide was running like a sluice—rip, aw ay 
went the gig, bottom up, every body spilt out, three 
sailors and coxswain drowned, the doctor and purser 
clung to the cable and held their noses above w: water, 
while Captain Arlington, who could not swim an 
inch, was drifting rapidly astern, and would in- 
evitably have been a gone commander, had not Dan 
Poulson, who was fishing in that gangw ay again, 
hooked him in the stern of his trousers, and held on 
to him until he was hauled on board. 

Dan never got hung by the heels, but he got liberty 
to tish in that gangway eternally. 
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An Englishman, travelling in the south of lreland, 








overtook a peasant travelling the same way. “ Who 
lives in that house on the bill, Pat?” said the tray- | 
“One Mr. Cassidy, sir,” replied Pat; “but 
‘**How long has he been 
dead?” asked the gentleman. “ W ell, your honor, 
if he’d lived till next month, he’d be dead just twelve 
months.” * Of what did he die?” “ Troth, sir, he 





died of a Tuesday.” 
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Che World in Miniature, 


ELEGIAC AND PRETTY. 
Too sweet a flower to bloom on earth, 
The rose that crowned our little plot 
Has withered here, to blossom forth 
In a superior flower-pot. 
His body lies in the Union ground; 
His soul has gone to God who gave it— 
And shall we never hear again 
The prattling of our little Jacob? 
At the great German shooting festival in Bremen 
ten thousand riflemen attended. In their procession 
a portrait of Mr. Lincoln and the picture of a man 
representing a negro slave with broken manacles 
were conspicuous, In the most difficult contest, when 
only two shots at a target one thousand feet off were 
allowed, three men hit the centre with both shots, 
and drew lots for the prize of $1000. Among other 
prizes were an American gold watch, sent by the 
Baltimore Schuetzen, an American buggy sent by 
the New Yorkers, and a Springfield rifle sent by 
Governor Fenton. 
Among the celebrities at Saratoga is Mrs. Perrine, 
the Baltimore female who was arrested and impris- 
oned for sending a sword to Harry Gilmore. Harry, 
the jaunty rebel raider, has also been at the springs, 
and many young ladies were “dying” to get ac- 
quainted with the buckram hero. 
On the first day of May last, there were more than 
one million of soldiers actually in the service of the 
United States. Since then at least five hundred 
thousand have been mustered out and paid off, while 
about two hundred thousand more are either en 
route or waiting muster out at the various State 
rendezvous. 


Describing the burning of Barnum’s Museum, an 
exchange says the happy family had an unhappy end 
—their doom was written in letters of fire; their fate 
was sealed, but the seal was saved. 
A watering-place letter says an autumnal female 
of fifty summers, who wears her hair done up in little 
doughnuts over her eyes, is the principal guest at the 
hotel. 
The Phenix Bank defaulting teller, Jenkins, didn’t 
want to tell how much money he had taken, for fear 
“it would make the officers of the bank feel bad.” 
Tender-hearted Jenkins! 
Seventy tons of mail matter are daily handled and 
looked over by the clerks in the New York post-office. 
The receipts in the first six months of the present 
year, it is said, were $855,929.52. 
A witness in the police court at Troy, a few days 
since, answered “no” so persistently to questions 
put to him, that the suspicions of the judge were ex- 
cited, and on making inquiries, he found the fellow 
was a Dutchman who did not understand another 
word of English. 
An extraordinary match of carrier pigeons has re- 
cently taken place at Brussels. Not less than five 
hundred and thirty-eight of these winged messengers, 
which had been sent to Toulouse for the purpose, 
were released there at one time, to contend for prizes 
amounting in number to eighty-two. The first 
pigeon arrived at Brussels in fourteen hours. The 
distance being three hundred leagues, it must have 
flown at the speed of twenty-two leagues an hour. 
Sir Isaac Newton’s nephew was a clergyman. 
When he had performed the marriage ceremony for 
a couple he always refused the fee, saying, ‘‘Go your 
ways, poor wretches, I have done you mischief 
enough already.” 
An irreverent correspondent describes the Emir 
Abd-el-Kader asa jolly, round-faced Algerian, who 
might be replaced to-day by any Kentucky negro in 
the same costume, without the fraud being detected. 
He goes into the highest Parisian society with his 
two beautiful wives, fur whom he paid $8000. 
It is stated that for three years in succession the 
citizens of Lancaster, Pa., have offered by their suf- 
trages the oflice of constable to James Buchanan, but 
he has thrice refused. ‘‘Did this in Cesar seem 
ambitious?” 
The Saucy diamond, owned by a Demidoff in Paris, 
is valued at a million of dollars. It was once swal- 
lowed by a servant to save it from thieves who killed 
him, and restored to its owner by a post-mortem 
operation. 
A spectator at Newport, seeing a man some dis- 
tance from the shore bathing, expressed apprehen- 
sion for his satety, when a bystander remarked, 
‘there is no danger—his head will buoy his body.” 
It was stated at the temperance convention at 
Saratoga, that the names of thirteen hundred rich 
men’s daughters in New York are on the list of 
applicants fur admission to the asylum tor inebriates 
at Binghampton, in that State. 
A German servant girl fell out of a third story win- 
dow at Cleveland, Ohio, the other day, and would 
have been killed had not a gentleman caught her in 
his arms. She asked him if he ** wasn’t ashamed of 
himself,” and to be off “ with his impertinence.” 
The piles of dirt in some of the streets of New York 
are remarkably fruitful, we judge, from the fact that 
an editor has discovered growing ou the top of one of 
them a cocoanut tree a fuot high. 
The only provident Indian on record is the Chip- 








pewa chief Hole-in-the-Day, who has, in Minnesota, 
a fine, splendid farm one mile square, a comfortable 
dwelling, large stock of cattle and horses, and an 


boken, to escape the scolding of her sisters. 
shot in Tennessee. 

of gallantry and honor. 

annum. 

Blatchford—$200,000 each. 

changed his name to Morris. 

wearing a dress to which he objected. 
$6,794,000 last year. 

than they are worth. 

dlebury, Vt., recently. 

—four to six millions a year. 


tobacco on the Danville road. 


Hluch im Hittle. 


A pretty girl of sixteen committed suicide near Ho- 





Jim Hopwood, the guerilla, has been satisfactorily 
The “ white feather” in France is the highest proof 
The street sweeping in Paris costs $800,000 per 
Preston King’s bondsmen are Messrs. Carrigan & 
A gentleman in London named Squirt has by law 
Aman in London attempted to murder his wife for 
One dry goods firm in Chicago did a business of 
Some of the vessels sold by the navy bring more 
The merino buck—valued at $25,000—died at Mid- 
The Japanese Prince Ranga has an income to tax 
The Richmond Times reports large quantities of 


A young girl in Phil has fessed to set- 
ting three houses on fire. One was her father’s. 
A laborer in a Maryland paper mill found in the 
rags thirty thousand dollars. 
A man just dead in Stockbridge had eaten nothing 
for thirty-five days. About time to die. 
The coal dealers of Boston have advanced the price 
to $12 per ton. 
For violation of revenue, the Boston hotels have 
lost all their cigars. Seized by United States officials. 
Two men were hung for talking treason at Ranney, 
Missouri, recently. 
The queen of the Sandwich Islands has been “ do- 
ing”? London—visiting the banks, docks, etc. 
Powers the sculptor’s daughter is married to an 
English merchant. 
John Mitchell is said to be morose and uncongenial, 
though he has the appetite of a horse. 
The Louisville Journal speaks of the abduction of 
Sanders as petty larceny. 
A New York financier suggests a three per cent. 
consolidation of the national debt. 
A returned soldier in Indianapolis shot his head off 
upon learning his wife’s unfaithfulness. 
There is a close fight between Nebraska and North 
Carolina for emigrants. 
The tomato as a liver aperient is resuming its place 
in the newspapers. 
General Early, in Washington, is said to be drunk 
early and late. 
Richmond kept its five free schools open all through 
the war. 
The grape blight is severe. In Ohio they are rot- 
ting by the ton. 
At Saratoga children and parents all gamble. The 
little folks spell it *‘ gambol.” 
Wall street is now kept in a continual flutter 
through rascality. 
One of the characteristics of Newport life is to 
abuse everybody. 
An impudent traveller writes that it will take a 
long time yet to settle Connecticut. 
For the new French theatre in New York, $130,000 
has been subscribed. 
An Augusta paper says none of the ladies of 
Georgia are secessionists. 
“Show your spirit” is the slang for bring out your 
whiskey, in New York. 
Sudden deaths, many of Northern men, are men- 
tioned in Key West letters. 
Aman in Burlington, Vt., has eloped with three 
women. His friends are anxious for his safety. 
In the trial of Champ Ferguson, he is only convicted 
of from four to tive murders per day. 
Applications for pardon are as numerous as ever at 
Washington. 
The duty on snuffin England is not to be sneezed 
at; it was last year £6,115,997 163. 1d. 
The earthquake in Sicily disposed of one small 
village in a few moments. 


Jalnhi. 








MARRIED. i Boston, Aeweat ‘34, by Rev. Father Si 
lor, C olonel William A. A. Huntley, of the 5th Ohio Vol. 
to Mrs. Louise J. Stearns, of Boston.—D1ep.—At Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, August 2Ist, of injuries received at railroad 
accident on the 19th, Colonel William A. A. Huntley, of 
the 5th Ohio Vol. aged 38 years 11 months 4 days. 


Marriages. 

















In this city, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Bartholomew 
Modell to Miss Annie Norrak. 
By Rev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. Francis E. Johnson, of Gardiner, 

, to Miss Charlotte M. Ricker 

~ BY Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Daniel Whittemore to Mrs. 
Clara Emerson. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. taehert, Mr. Charles A. 
Dole, of Danvers, to Miss Edith V. Dalton. 

At Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Badger, Mr. Edmund A. 
Eaton to Miss Martha W. Kelley. 

At Annisquam, by Rev. Mr. Willis, Mr. William H. 
Chard, of Boston, to Miss Laura A. Griffin. 








The Housekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 

Tea and Coffee. 

Tea and coffee form beverages “ that cheer and not 
inebriate,” and it is of the greatest importance for 
the household that they should be well prepared. 
The tea-pot, if of metal, should be bright; since pol- 
ished metal gives out heat very slowly, and therefore 
keeps the water hot much longer. As to the tea it- 
self, that must depend on the taste of the consumer. 
We need not dwell on the universally-known fact, 
that boiling water is quite necessary to success in 
tea-making, and that scalding the pot should never 
be omitted. Where only a small quantity of tea has 
been used, and strong is nevertheless desired, it is 
not a bad plan, after the tea has stood a few minutes, 
to stir the leaves before pouring out the tea. There 
is less nourishment in tea than coffee; but both, as 
also cocoa, possess the peculiar property of serving 
as food for the brain. This is rather a recent discov- 
ery. Taken in moderation they benefit the nervous 
system. 





Shrewsbury Cakes. 

Weigh one pound of flour, into which rub half a 
pound of butter and six ounces of flour, make a hole 
in the centre, into which break a couple of eggs, and 
add sufficient milk to form a flexible paste, which roll 
out to the thickness of a penny-piece, and cut it into 
small cakes with a round cutter; bake them in a 
moderate oven. 

Ginger Cakes are made precisely as the above, but 
adding half an ounce of ground ginger before mixing; 
and Cinnamon Cakes, by rubbing in an ounce and a 
half of ground cinnamon after the paste is mixed. 





Pickle and Preserve Jars. 

Remember that pickle and preserve jars should 
always be washed in cold water, dried thoroughly, 
and kept inadry place. If they are washed in hot 
water, it cracks their glazed surface, making them 
porous, and therefore untit for use—since one of the 
great points in pickling and preserving is thoroughly 
to exclude the air. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Helmet-flower. 

A most singular red and yellow flower, part of 
which resembles a skeleton’s head, with the verte- 
bre of the neck, and part two folded bats’ wings. 
The-plant is grown in a pot in sandy peat, mixed 
with lime rubbish; and the soil is raised above the 
level of the pot, as the flower-stalk hangs down from 
the root. It isa native of the West Indies; and like 
most other of the tropical orchidacex, it requires 
abundance of heat and moisture to throw it into 
flower. 








The Rock Rose. 
Beautiful hardy and half hardy shrubs, which 
grow freely in a mixture of loam and peat, and are 
readily increased by cuttings planted under a hand- 
glass, layers, or seeds, which are ripened in abun- 
dance. Most of the species are of low growth, and 
are generally used for rockwork; but some are tall 
handsome shrubs. The dwarf kinds being generally 
rather tender, will require a slight protection during 
severe winters, where they are planted out on rock- 
work, 
The Oleaster, or Wild Olive. 
Curious-looking low trees, or shrubs, with bluish- 
green leaves, covered with a white silky down, that 
gives them a silvery look in the sunbeams. The 
flowers are small and tube-shaped ; they are of a pale 
yellow, and rather fragrant. The fruit resembles the 
olive in shape, and is of a dark reddish brown. 
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A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 

rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 

of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
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Virginia. By SYLVANUs CoBB, JE. 
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scot. By SYLVANUS COBB, 
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Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 

woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 

and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ROOM FOR ALL. 


BY B. C. LEECH. 


Don't jostle thy neighbor—this world it is wide; 
There is plenty of room for the great and the small. 
Pray, why should we mortals our fellows deride ? 
1 am sure there is space enough—room for us all! 


Sufficient in size is this fair sphere of ours, 
Tis a beautiful world of God's infinite plan; 

He has decked it all o‘er with verdure and flowers, 
And thus kindly and wisely provideth for man. 


Then enjoy the rich treasures—the blessings of heaven; 
Let pure love alone rule this terrestrial ball ; 

God smiles on us all—see how freely he's given; 
Then be kind to thy neighbor, there 's room for us all! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Evenings ut the Seaside....Ho. 5. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





“ THE professor remarked, the other evening,” said 
Mrs. Ainsley, ‘that Cowper, one of the most pious 
men, believed himself destined to be lost. There are 
interesting incidents in Cowper’s history which some 
of his biographers have omitted, as, perhaps, too su- 
perstitious to d d special ideration. Among 
these are certain phenomena, which Southey terms 
‘audible illusions.’ 

“The common impression that Cowper never en- 
joyed spiritual solace after his second attack of insan- 
ity, is erroneous. It is true that the impression that 
his soul was doomed to be lost, so vividly impressed 
upon his mind in periods of great nervous excite- 
ment, was néver fully effaced, but, whenever his 
mental health rallied, he saw and believed, what his 
history so clearly reveals, that a kind Providence 
watched over him, and, in a remarkable manner, an- 
swered his prayers. Nor did he live without moments 
of spiritual light. When the fever of his brain and 
its enervating influence were temporarily removed, 
spiritual light broke into the windows of his soul— 
not as clearly as in the days of his delightful reli- 
gious experience at Huntingdon, but clearly enough 
to impress him with the continued love of God. ‘He 
who has preserved me hitherto,’ he once wrote, ‘ will 
still preserve me. All the dangers that I have escap- 
ed are so many pillars of remembrance, to which I 
shall hereafter look back with comfort, and be able, 
as I well hope, to inscribe on every one of them a 
grateful memorial of God’s singular protection of me. 
Mine has been a life of wonders for many years, and 
a life of wonders I in my heart believe it will be to 
the end.’ After journeying to Eartham in the latter 
part of his life, he wrote to a friend that he had had 
a glimpse of spiritual light by the way, and, writing 
to Mr. Newton, not long after, he attributed the men- 
tal health he was enjoying toa manifestation of God’s 
presence vouchsafed to him—‘ transient, indeed, and 
dimly seen, through a mist of many fears and trou- 
bles, but sufficient to convince him, at least while the 
enemy’s power was a little restrained, that Heaven 
had not cast him off forever.’ These are nearly Cow- 
per’s own words, and prove that his views respecting 
his spiritual condition were not so utterly hopeless as 
some writers would leave us to suppose. 

“The phenomena to which I have alluded, afford- 
ed him some rays of religious comfort in his declining 
life. On awaking at night, or in the morning, an 
unknown voice would speak, or seem to speak, to 
him, and, on several occasions, it assured him that 
his melancholy views respecting his religious state 
were deceptive. Sometimes these utterances were 
prophetic, and these prophecies, as far as they related 
to events in his worldly history, were usually fulfilled. 
Writing to a friend, to whom he was accustomed to 
relate the sayings of this strange oracle, he says, ‘On 
Sunday, while I walked with Mrs. Unwin and my 
cousin in the orchard, it pleased God to enable me 
once more to approach him in prayer.’ This experi- 
ence I take to be afulfilment of those words, ‘ 7'he ear 
of the Lord is open to them that fear him, and he will 
hear their cry. These words had been distinctly 
spoken in his ear on awaking from sleep. 

“The next morning,’ he continues, ‘I heard 
these—“ Fuljil thy promise to me.”’ The result was 
a@ season of much spiritual peace and comfort. 

“One night he dreamed that ‘he had God’s pres- 
ence largely, and seemed to pray with much liberty.’ 
He dreamed again, and recalled the prayer he had 
made in his former dream. When he awoke he had 
forgotten the prayer, but these words, he says, were 
audibly spoken to him in the moment of waking: 
‘Sacrum est quod dizi.’ 

“*T awoke,’ he once wrote, ‘and heard these words: 
“J hope the Lord will carry me through it.” This needs 
no interpretation; it is plainly a furewarning of woe 
tocome.’ Mental prostration immediately followed. 

*‘On New Year’s mourning, Jan. 1, 1793, he wrote 
to a confidential friend: ‘This morning I am in rath- 
er a more cheerful frame of mind than usual, having 
had two notices of a more comfortable cast than the 
generality of mine. I waked, saying, ‘I shall per- 
ish,’ which was immediately answered by the vision 
of a wineglass, and the words, ‘‘4 whole glass,”’ in 
allusion, no doubt, to the famous story of Mrs. Hon- 
eywood. Soon after, I heard these: “J see in this 
case just occasion of pity.”* 

“Mrs. Honeywood, to whom Cowper refers, believ- 





| ly damned as this glass is broken.’ 
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the floor, saying to a minister present, *T am as sure- 
The glass was 
taken up whole. 
“I might cite many other instances. He once 
heard these words: ‘J will promise youanything,’ and 
once these, ‘J love thee even now, more than many who 
see thee daily.’ 
“ Were these strange incidents of Cowper’s history 
merely the result of a disordered mind? After hav- 
ing made Southey’s Life of Cowper a companion for 
years, I cannot disconnect them with Divine Provi- 
dence. When I remember the fearful dream of eter- 
nal torment that lay like an incubus on his mind for 
so many years; when I remember how earnestly he 
desired and sought for tokens of Divine favor; when 
I reflect that, on awaking from sleep, his mind was, 
perhaps, best prepared to receive tokens of Divine 
favor, I cannot divest myself of the impression that 
there was something in these phenomena beyond 
what Southey implies in the appellation ‘audible 
illusions.’ ” 
“It is a kind opinion,” said Doctor Abbe. ‘There 
is another erroneous opinion concerning the malady 
of Cowper; it is that it was caused by religious ex- 
citement. The mind of Cowper was disordered from 
a child, and one of his most alarming attacks of in- 
sanity occurred before he turned his attention to re- 
ligion. Had it not been for religion, his life would 
probably have been wretched in the extreme, and he 
might have died almost unknown.” 
“ His religious experience,” said Mrs. Ainsley, “is 
the most delightful period of his history—a sunny 
season, emerging from the clouds and tem pests of his 
awful malady, and giving to his spirit a temporary 
calm. It exerted a most healthy influence on his 
mind, made him resigned to the allotments of Provi- 
dence, and tinged his hopes with an ineffable though 
transient brightness. It was during this period that 
he composed those delightful hymns which have prov- 
ed a blessing to the world, and will prove to him his 
most enduring monument. Fancy the happy hours 
that he spent at Huntingdon and Olney, when he 
could sing: 
“* Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 

Where strife and tumult are; 

From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 


“* The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With praise and prayer agree, 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who fullow thee!’ 


And the closing stanzas of the same sweet hymn: 


*** Author and Guardian of my life, 
Sweet Source of light divine, 
And, all harmonious names in one, 
My Saviour, thou art mine. 


“** What thanks I owe thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more!’ 


It was just before his second attack of insanity, or, 
rather, during its earlier stages, that he wrote the 
majestic hymn, commencing: 
“** God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform.’ 


There is something inexpressibly sad about the last 
letters of Cowper. ‘ Hopeless as ever,’ he writes to 
Lady Hesketh, from a village on the sea-coast, ‘and 
chiefly to gratify myself by setting pen to paper, I 
address a very few lines to one whom it would be a 
comfort to me to gratify as much by sending them. 
The most forlorn of beings, I tread a shore under the 
burden of infinite despair, that I once trod all cheer- 
fulness and joy.’ After proceeding in the same mel- 
ancholy strain, he says: ‘At two miles distant, on the 
coast, is a solitary pillar of rock, that the crumbling 
cliff has left at high-water mark. I have visited it 
twice, and have found it an emblem of myself.” On 
another occasion, he writes to the same lady, ‘I shall 
never sce Weston more. I have been tossed like a 
ball into a far country, from which there is no re- 
bound for me. There, indeed, I lived a life of infinite 
despair, and such is my life in Norfolk. Such, indeed, 
it would be in any given spot on the face of the globe.’ 
He thuscloses another letter: ‘I go down the torrent 
of time; into the gulf that I have expected to plunge 
into solong. A few hours remain, but among those 
few not one is found, a part of which I shall ever em- 
ploy in writing to you again. Once more, therefore, 
adieu—and adieu to the pen forever. I suppress a 
thousand agonies, to add only, 7. a? 

*‘ There are sadder cases than Cowper’s,”’ said Doc- 
tor Abbe. ‘That of the thoughtless voluptuary is 
one; there are utterances more dismal than his—the 
jest over the wine-cup, the merry laugh of the novice 
in vice in the gilded saloon. These are events in life, 
which, to avoid, one might well exclaim, in the line 
of Penrose: 

*** Hail, awful madness, hail !* 


timony of the brilliant writer we have quoted: 


*** Still, still pursuing, clings to me 
The blight of life, the demon. Thought.’ *’ 


‘I have often wished for insanity,’ said Lord Byron,— 
‘ tor anything to quell memory, the never-dying worm 
that feeds on my heart!’ The gloom of Cowper at 
Weston, the wail of Collins in Chichester Cathedral, 
the melancholy situation of Southey at Keswick, bear 
no comparison toa confession like that. The Cast- 
away may be a gloomy poem, but gloomier is the tes- 





A man’s usefulness is gometines | in the inverse ratio 
of his natural advantages. Homer, Milton, Black- 
lock and Prescott the historian were blind; Cowper, 
Collins, and Cruden, the author of the ‘ Concordance,’ 
were insane. Blessed be the memory of such men! 
Well might Mrs. Browning sing of Cowper: " 
“** He shall be strong to sanctify 
The poet's high vocation, 
And bow the meekest Christian down 
In mecker adoration. 
Nor never shall he be in love 
By wise or good forsaken, 
Named softly as the household name 
Of one whom God has taken.’ 
“ The phenomena to which Mrs, Ainsley has allud- 
ed is rare, but Mrs. Piozzi relates that Doctor John- 
son once heard his mother call his name, years atter 
her d Lalsor ber reading of an English- 
man, who heard his brother, at that time in America, 
call to him from the woods; the next packet brought 
him the news of his brother’s death. Im the story of 
Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte has given prominence 
to ar incident of this nature. You remember the 
mysterious calling, ‘Jane, Jane, Jane!’ 
“These remarks about Cowper also remind me of an 
incident from which he composed a little poem, crude, 
but kind in its motive, and quite interesting. It be- 
longs to the general subject of marvels, and I will re- 
late it: There was a young Englishman, of large for- 
tune, whose favorite amusement was cock-fighting. 
He had a favorite cock, which had won for him many 
bets. At last the cock was whipped, and the bet he 
had placed upon him lost. This so enraged him, that 
he had him tied to a spit, to be roasted alive by the 
fire. The struggles and screams of the bird were so 
pitiable that some gentlemen proposed to rescue him. 
This so enraged the man, that he seized the poker, 
and declared he would kill the tirst man who inter- 
fered. He made the declaration in a very profane 
and violent , and i liately fell dead. The 
incident occurred while Cowper was employed with 
his translation of Humer, but he found time to em- 
body it in verse. He tells the story thus: 








“*This man (for since the howling wild 
Disclaims him, man he must be styled) 
Wanted no good below; 
Gentle he waa, if gentle birth 
Could make him such, and he had worth, 
If wealth can worth bestow. 


“*Can such be cruel? such can be 
Cruel as hell, and so was he; 
A tyrant, entertained 
With barbarous sports, whose fell delight 
Was to encourage mortal fight, 
‘Twixt birds to battle trained. 


*** One feathered champion he | d, 
His darling far beyond the rest, 
Which never knew disgrace, 
Nor e’er had fought, but he made flow 
The life-bluod of his flercest foe— 
The Cesar of his race. 





“* It chanced, at last, when on a day, 
He pushed him to the desperate fray, 
His courage drooped, he fled: 
The master stormed, the prize was lost, 
And, instant, frantic at the cost, 
He doomed his favorite dead. 


“** He seized him fast, and from the pit 
Flew to the kitchen, snatched the spit, 
And, Bring me cord, he cried; 
The cord was brought, and at his word, 
To that dire implement, the bird, 
Alive and struggling, tied. 


“** The horrid sequel asks a veil, 
And all the terrors of the tale 
That can be, shall be sunk: 
Led by the sufferer’s screams aright, 
His shocked companions view the sight, 
And with him pity drunk. 
** All, suppliant. beg a milder fate, 
For the old warrior at the grate: 
He, deaf to pity’s call, 
Whirled round him, rapid as a wheel, 
His culinary club of steel, 
Death menacing on all. 


*“* But vengeance hung not far remote, 
For while he stretched his clamorous throat, 
And Heaven and earth defied; 
Big with the curse too closely pent, 
That struggled vainly for a vent, 
He tottered, reeled, and died. 
“*'Tis not for us, with rash surmise, 
To point the judgment of the skies: 
But judgments plain as this, 
That, sent for men's instruction, bring 
A written label on their wing, 
‘Tis hard to read amiss.’ ** 





THE DRY TORTUGAS. 

There are several islands bearing the name of Tor- 
tuga. The term is Spanish, and signities a tortoise. 
The “Dry Tortugas” constitute an island group 
and bank in the Gulf of Mexico, about 120 miles west 
of Cape Sable, in Florida. There are ten islets or 
keys in all. They consist of a coral formation, and 
have very little vegetation, except mangrove bushes. 
On one of them, known as “‘ Bush Key” and “ Gar- 
den Key,” a lighthouse has been erected. Atthe be- 
ginning of the rebellion, the government undertook 
the construction of Fort Jefferson, and sent thither 
refractory persons to work upon the fortifications. 
They are too remote from any populated place to en- 
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ed herself destined to be eternally lost. One day, 











“‘ Cowper’s life,” said Mrs. Grosvenor, “‘ has proved 
a greater blessing to mankind than the lives of thou- 
sands of men of his times, who possessed equal lit- 
having a Venice glass in her hand, she dashed it to | erary advantages, and healthy mental constitutions. | place of residence. 


able prisoners to obtain means of escape ; too desolate 
to invite trading vessels; and all articles of food 
| must be supplied by government transports. The 
| place furnishes a secure rather than an attractive 


Humors of the Dap. 


TRICKING A SCOTCHMAN. 


A correspondent who has recently visited a gentle- 
man who is fond of tricks on travellers, relates how a 
Scotchman was served the first night he stopped at 
the house: 

The Scotchman was treated with extreme hospi- 
tality; he was helped to everything to excess; his 
glass was never allowed to stand full or empty for one 
minute. The potations were suspended not until, and 
only while the cloth was laying for supper, during 
and after which, they were resumed with renovated 
energy. Our entertainer was like the landlord de- 
scribed by Addison; the liquor seemed to have no 
other effect upon him than upon any other vessel in 
the house. It was not so with this Scotch guest, 
who was by this time much further advanced upon 
the cruise of intoxication than “ half seas over.” 

In this state he was conducted to his chamber—a 
fine lofty Gothic apartment, with a bedstead that 
seemed coeval with the building. I say seemed, for 
that was by no means the case, it being in reality a 
modern piece of structure. It was of dark mahogany, 
with its four posts extending completely to the ceiling 
of the chamber. The bed, however, was not more 
than about two feet from the floor, the better to en- 
able the party to get into it. The Scotchman, witha 
good deal of assistance, was soon undressed, and had 
his body deposited in this place of repose. All the 
party then retired, wishing him a gvod-night, and 
removing the candle for fear of accidents. 

When the door was closed, I was for the first time 
made acquainted with the structure of the bedstead, 
which our host considered as his masterpiece. Upon 
the touching of a spring, outside the door, the bed 
was so acted upon by a pulley, that it ascended slow- 
ly and smoothly through the four posts, until it came 
within two or three feet of the ceiling. The snoring 
of the Scotchman was the signal for touching the 
spring, and he was soon at the proper altitude. 

The servants required no instructions how to act. 
In one moment the house was in an uproar; cries of 
“fire! fire!” were heard in different directions. A 
pile of shavings was set in a blaze opposite the win- 
dow where poor Sawney slept. The landlord’s voice 
was continually heard, exclaiming: 

** Good heavens! save the poor Scotch gentleman, 
if possible; the flames have got into the room just 
under him!” 

At this moment, we heard him fall, and bellow out. 
A sudden silence took place—every light was extin- 
guished, and the whole house seemed to be buried in 
the most profound repose. The Scotchman’s voice 
could alone be heard, roaring out, in the high dialect 
of his country, for assistance. 

At length, two of the men servants, in their shirts, 
entered the room, “— candle just lit, and yawn- 
ing, as if just aroused from their first sleep. They 
found him sprawling on the floor. 

*O dear, sir; what is the matter with you?” 
“Matter!” says he; ‘why, isn’t the house on 
fire?” 

“ Not at all, sir.” 

** What was the reason of the cries of fire, then?” 
“Bless you, sir, you must have been dreaming; 
why, there’s not so muchas a mouse stirring, and his 
honor and the whole family have been asleep these 
three hours.” 

The Scotchman now gave up all credit in the testi- 
mony of his own senses. 

*“‘I must ha’ been dreaming, indeed, and ha’ hurt 
myself by falling out of the bed.” 

“ Hurt yourself, sir!—not much, [ hope, the bed is 
so low;” and by this time it had been made to 
descend to its first level. 

The poor Scot was quite confused; quite ashamed 
at disturbing the family; begged a thousand pardons ; 
accompanied the servants to the door, closed it after 
them, and was once more left in the dark. 

But the last act of the pantomime was not perform- 
ed. The spring had been immediately touched upon 
closing the door; and the bed was soon beyond the 
reach of our guest. We could hear him groping 
about, and uttering frequent ejaculations of astonish- 
ment. 

He easily fuund the bed-posts, but it was in vain 
he could endeavor to get in. He moved his hands up 
and down. His leg was often lifted by way of step- 
ping in, but always encountered the floor upon its 
descent. He uttered exclamations of surprise not loud 
but deep, for fear of again disturbing the family. He 
concluded himself to be in the possession of some evil 
spirit. 

In short, when it was found, by his silence, that he 
had given up the task as hopeless, and had disposed 
of himself upon one of the chairs, the bed was allowed 
to slide down again, and in the morning Sawney 
could not but express his astonishment at not being 
able to find it in the dark. For a long time be did 
not understand the trick that had been played on 
him. 





SOUL-HARROWING. 

“What a soul-harrowing thing that steamboat ex- 
plosion was!” exclaimed a lady, who had just been 
reading an account of a recent blow-up. “ I know a 
more sole-harrowing thing than that,” responded a 
gentleman, who was limping past.—‘* What can it 
be?” asked the lady, in surprise.—‘* Pegs in your 
boots!” snarled the gentleman, as he limpe. | away. 
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A person who had become rather dissipated, was 


| accused of having a loose character. ‘“ 1 wish it were 





| loose,” said he, *‘ 1’d soon shake it off.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Pride of the Van Arteveldes. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 
CHAPTER I. 
“ The folds of her wine-dark violet dress 
Glow over the sofa, fall on fall, 
As she sits in the air of her loveliness, 
With a smile for each and for all. 


HE old Van Artevelde house 
was aglow with light, its atmo- 
sphere pulsating with warmth 
and with perfumes. The peo- 
ple in the cottages below, looked 
across the snow-covered fields 
to the gray stone house on the 
hill, and saw the steady, ruddy 
gleam through the broad win- 
dows, and their hearts warmed 
towards the inmates of that 
houxe. 

“God bless Vine Van Arte- 
velde!” said the old farmer, as 
he looked at the hill, while he 
walked from his barn to the 
porch door, 

“They are having a gay time up at the bill,” he 
said to his wife, as they sat down by the fire fur the 
evening. 

“It isthe night of the heiress’s coming of age; 
they ought to have a gay time,” replied the old 
woman. “The old Mr. Van Artevelde would not 
have felt so badly at not having a son, had he lived 
to see his daughter in her womanhood.” 

That daughter sat beneath the light of her chande- 
liers, leaning back on the sofa with a momentary 
tired expression of face. She had retired for a few 
moments from the crowded rooms where were gath- 
ered the friends who came to congratulate her upon 
her twenty-first birthday. She bent her forehead to 
the window, her eyes wandering vaguely over the 
broad stretch of hill and field and the far line of 
blue forest, all of which formed the patrimony of the 
Van Arteveldes—and all belonged by right to the 
slender girl who looked with absent eyes over that 
snow-clothed loveli The light fell full on 
her face, giving a softness to its peculiar beauty. All 
that was haughty by the keen light of the sun, wax 
now melted into rare sweetness; the proud curve of 
lips drooped into a half smile, the out-look of the 
large gray eyes was dreamy, subdued and soft. 

A burst of music from the drawing-room recalled 
her to the present, and to her duties. She rose, bent 
for a moment caressingly over a fragrant bloom that 
stood by the window, While she stood by the purple 
flower, a boy appeared in the doorway, glanced round 
the room impatiently, then, as he saw the girl, he 
exclaimed : 

“Tsay, Vine, Uncle John has just come! I want 
him to see you.” 

Vine went to the boy, and hand-in-hand they en- 
tered the drawing-room. The boy led Vine to an 
old gray-bearded gentleman, who was talking with a 
group of ladies. The gentleman looked up, while the 











author she had real and loved him, and now when 
she saw him for the first time, she wished that she 
might claim kindred with him. Bat even Harry 
was not related to him, though he called him uncle; 
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boy said, proudly: 
“ This is my cousin Vine, Uncle John.” 

“ Your cousin Vine, Harry, is all tuat I expected.” 

The proud, clear face of Vine lighted with pleasure, 
as she caught the glance that accompanied the words 
of the gentleman, Many a younger man would have 
perilled much to have caused that look. 

For her cousin, Harry Hartland’s guardian, she had 
cherished that feeling of venerating attachment 
which one sometimes feels for the noble men who 
have stirred the soul with exalted utterance. As an 











